









































DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant. . . 


and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 


International 


FLOUR Mitt bls -— aM P Ae 
omni’ Q GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Bulk Flour Storage 
is the Modern Way 
to Mill Efficiently 


If you are operating with a make- 
shift system you do not know the 
real production savings that can 
be obtained from efficient bulk 
flour handling in the mill. 


An expertly designed bulk storage 
and packing plant pays for itself 
in a relatively short time. Ask the 
J-H engineers for an estimate. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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Gladiola 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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What is a Farm Mother? 


Well, that depends on whom you ask: 


To her son, she’s something with jobs that leave 


him no time to play. 


To her neighbors, she’s a person to turn to for help. 


To her daughter, she’s someone who 


always needs help. 


To the mailman, she’s a name on a letter. 


To her chickens, she’s an egg-taker. 


&: you see, it depends entirely on whom you 
ask. Actually, this woman is all of these and 
more. For one thing, she represents woman at 
her best . one who bears children . . . who 
knows the dignity of work . and one who 
bows humbly before God. She is a woman who 
lives by the whims of nature, but lives without 
bitterness. And what is this woman’s function? 
It is to raise her children to work and love, for 
they are the hope of tomorrow and they, and 
their children, are her immortality. Her hopes 
and dreams are hopes and dreams for her chil- 
dren’s good lives. 

Working beside her husband, the farm wife 
helps feed the children of other mothers through- 
out the world and helps supply the raw materials 


To the dog, she’s food and drink. 


To the storekeeper, she’s a customer. 


To her preacher, she’s a child of God. 


To the artist, her face is stamped with all humanity. 


To the unobserving, she’s a face in the crowd, 


for our industry, for more than 75% of our total 
farm crop is changed in form for the consumer 
and industry by companies such as Cargill, 
companies known as Creative Processors. 

As the job of the farm mother is caring for 
her children and feeding the children of other 
mothers, so the job of Creative Processors like 
Cargill is to serve the farm family. Cargill takes 
the farm crop to market . . . and if that crop 
must be changed in form to be sold... then 
Cargill must change it. If new markets must be 
found for crops, then Cargill and Creative Proc- 
essors such as Cargill must find those markets. 
But in addition to transporting and processing 
farm crops, Cargill serves the farm wife through 
research. Each day at Cargill we work to find 





To her mother, she’s a still a child. 


To her husband, she’s a reason for living, 


better ways, and easier ways of farming so that 
the children of the farm mother may know a 
better life 

We at Cargill pledge ourselves to continued 
support of our free farm economy and to con- 
tinued research, in order to maintain the support 
and respect of the person we most respect and 
bow humbly to... The American Farm Mother. 











SO Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CA RGILL 


for free color reprints, suitable for framing, write 
Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn, 
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90-day self-rising flour test proves 


gives longer shelf life 


How soon is the self-rising flour you make used by the housewife? Not in 2 days 
or a week. More like 30 to 90 days! Here flour leavened with PY-RAN and 
flour using another calcium phosphate give about equal results when 2 days old. 
But—-when the flours are aged in a heatilator to equal 90 days of package life, 
only the PY-RAN flour performs like new. The other definitely loses its strength. 


PY-RAN’S MOISTURE-ABSORBENT COATING WARDS OFF 
TOO-EARLY REACTION: PY-RAN is a coated, anhydrous, mono 
calcium phosphate. Each granule of PY-RAN has a moisture 
absorbent coating that protects it against too-early reaction 
during storage or shelf life. Result: longer shelf life for pre pared 
mixes and self-rising flour—-minimum of returned goods 


MONSANTO’'S PY-RAN HOLDS MAXIMUM LEAVENING , eik ) . 
ACTION FOR OVEN. ‘Tests clearly prove PY-RAN releases less . — Se es UB 
CO, during the first two minutes of the mixing of the dough or LEAVENING SCHOOL FOR MONSANTO 
batter. PY-RAN saves its leavening action for the oven—gives SALESMEN s0 they can learn your busi 
you leavening stability never before possible neas in order to help you. This is the 


PY-RAN GIVES SUPERB TEXTURE, VOLUME, CRUST AND CRUMB ee Eero ee er ee a any enone 
COLOR. PY-RAN blends perfectly with other leavening agents 
Its slow controlled gas release gives excellent texture, volume, and 
crust and crumb color, Tunneling is practically eliminated 


MONSANTO OFFERS FULL LEAVENING LINE. Monsanto SAPP-40 
... [deal for machine doughnut mixes « Monsanto SAPP-28...A 
slow-action baking acid «+ Monsanto HT* Phosphate (MCP mono- 


: 
hydrate) : * M NS | 
FREE BOOKLET— For more information or a copy of the new 5 ) ANTO 





booklet, “‘MONSANTO PHOSPHATE LEAVENING AGEN’ write to 
Monsanto Cuemicat ComMPpANy, Inorganic Chemicals Division, 





¥ 
710 North Twelfth Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. ° U.S. Pat. Off L d ; 


; 
SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


Leavening Phosphates From Monsanto Chemical Company 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF ELEMENTAL PHOSPHORUS 
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like this Becote” sheet, made at Bemis’ own mill at Peoria, Illinois, 


can increase your sales! 


| i OW , The housewife buys largely on impulse these days. ..and your package must arouse 


the impulse. Crisp, bright Bemis printing of your brand on fine Becote paper 


custom-made for fine printing—gives you the package that arouses her impulse. 
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General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Parade Brana 


. ie 


>... and on the other side » > >» > » 














The famous 






makes your white flour 
look still whiter... 
and that creates ) 


‘repeat customers. 





Bemis flour bags 
sell for you... 


on the outside 





and on the inside. 
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“= DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. “ls ™ 
=r" STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


—— ——-—rt—“‘éi‘ié‘é‘(aUrltétl '!]?] 


FOR FINER loaf quality at the most economical 


cE J r | cost per. unit of bread, I-H flours can't be surpassed. 


With |-H you get maximum bread production with 
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a a minimum of shop trouble. 


Fhe hey het OE * 
ISMERT-HINCKEC Ming Company 


4 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 





Robin Hood Flour 


eee Rm Abii bias: 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. | 








CANADA‘S 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


ae 


/, 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS f/ : 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON _  / 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 











WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
eg nit WHE,  p, 
FY Mankwe & 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 











UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 





ar’ ie 


> 





a 





Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MALN TAIN ED 





SINCE 1887 





Milling Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN;/HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators ir Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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... NOT SPOKEN 





Looks like his dad... Chances are, he’ll grow up to think 

‘alks like his dad... like his dad. For Pop’s the hero... 

Acts like his dad... and the way he does things, the way 
he acts, is “the right way.” 

Think of that next time you're tired 

when it’s time to go to church or 


‘¢ 


i\\eae 





Show them the way hs 
l 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 





ya BH 





Contributed to the Religion In American Life Program by 7 


synagogue ... and you'd like to grab 
forty extra winks, You can’t blame 
him, years from now, if he hasn’t faith 
in God ... in life... in himself. . . if 
you haven’t shown him where to look 
for it. 


... thas week! 
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Aid Flour Draws MNF Criticisms 


Relief Flour Hartiag 
Business — MNF Report 


CHICAGO—-A bulletin to members 
of the Millers National Federation 
draws attention to complaints of flour 
that distribution of relief 
constantly growing in volume, 
an adverse effect upon com- 


millers 
flour 


is having 
| 


mercial trading in flour 

“Hardly a day passes,” states the 
bulletin, “that some miller does not 
complain bitterly about the loss of 
business as a result of the distribu- 
tion of relief flour. It would appear 
from our correspondence that the 
umount of flour being distributed on 
a gratis basis is growing. States that 


did not get 


was begun 


into this activity 
nearly a yea 
and in some are: 
ume is increasing. Total purchases 
the first 10 months were around 1,- 
600,000 ewt., plus about 900,000 cwt. 
of cornmeal. This probably has all 


when it 
now 
is the vol- 


r ago are 


doing SO 


been distributed, except the amount 
covered by current orders 

“Several millers have expressed 
trong belef that this program 
hould be attacked on the ground 
there is no excuse for free distribu- 
tion of food in a period of high em- 


ployment ind = general 
There is a good bit of 
argument, but it Is 
think that it would be 
ire too many 


prosperity 
validity to this 
not realistic to 
effective. There 
‘vested interests’ in 


free food—the recipient many of 
whom find that a vacation from work 
is pleasant; the welfare officials, 


many of whom conduct campaigns for 


more ‘clients’; and the politicians of 


both parties, who willingly crucify 


anyone hardy enough to oppose the 
system. As an Arkansas county offi- 
cial said to a protesting wholesale 
grocer: “‘There’s more of them than 
there is of you!’ 

“It seems next to impossible to ob- 
tain any recognition of a most im- 


portant fact. Relief distribution does 
not reduce surplus stocks, at least in 
the case of cereal products. It may be 
true that some excess butter and 
cheese and other items are being 
moved as a result of free distribution, 
but the low-cost foods like flour and 
cornmeal which are distributed that 
way are certainly reducing the 
volume of commercial business by an 
equivalent amount. No matter how 
convincingly this point may be pre- 
sented, it is almost invariably brushed 
aside 

“The worst feature of the 
is not its existence, but the wide- 
spread abuses. It is a matter of 
opinion how much free food is going 
to individuals who are in need under 


just 


program 


any reasonable definition of that 
term, but it certainly is quite large. 
Local people who know conditions 
have given us estimates ranging as 
high as 60%. It is rare that these 
guesses run under 25%. 


“We see no opportunity of correct- 
ing the existing condition before the 
authorization for free distribution 
runs out on June 30 next and the 
odds on accomplishing anything at 
that time do not seem especially 
good.” 





MNF ARRANGES 
CONVENTION SITES 


The executive committee of the 
Millers National Federation, meeting 
in Minneapolis, agreed to a proposal 
to hold the 1958 convention in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The federation will re- 
turn to Chicago in 1959, the site of 
the 1957 meeting. 


Soft Wheat 
Meeting Set 


CHICAGO-—-Paul M, Marshall, vice 
president of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Chicago, announces 
that the next meeting of the 
ization, scheduled for the Barringet 
Hotel, Charlotte, N.C., Oct. 12, will 
take the form of a marketing clinic 

The program will be in the 
of Victor H. Engelhard 


— 





organ 


hands 


former gen 


eral sales manager of the Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Louisville, who will con 
duct a marketing clinic on familys 
flour. The program will be similar 
to the one conducted so successfully 
in St. Louis some time ago, says Mr 


Marshal! 


Also at the meeting, the directors 


of the NSWMA will hold a breakfast 
meeting 

On Jan, 25, the annual wintet 
meeting of the NSWMA will be held 


at the Brown Hotel, Louisville. Mr 
Marshall urges that all interested 
millers be present, saying the supply 


picture for soft wheat will be re 
viewed. Soft wheat millers are per 
turbed at the threat the Soil Bank 


plan holds for future 
wheat 


supplies of soft 





1.7 Million Acres Put Into Wheat 
Acreage Reserve, Report Shows 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 
WASHINGTON It 


vould be un- 


vise to jump at any conclusions on 
the effectiveness of the icreage re- 
erve pl ram for the 1957 wheat 
crop on the basis of the first report 
n n-ups for this phase of the soil 
bank, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
n t tate 

rhe report shows through Sept. 14, 
1956 that approximately 1.7 million 
cres have been put into the wheat 
crea reserve program. Rather than 
disclosing indifference on the part of 
the wheat farmers to the soil bank, 
there ar me significant indications 
fre ‘ this first report to show 
that as later reports are ued there 

ultimately be a much larger par- 

ticipat 

Information from USDA officials 
revea that congressional requests 
rom one eastern state which has al- 
reads ed up for about 15% of its 
1955 p plantings of wheat now 
ks for larger state quota 

Wh wing a‘total sign-up well 
below the national goal, upon detail- 
i examination the report shows that 
ich tate as Colorado report a 
wheat farmer sign-up of approximate- 


y 8% f the 1955 planted 


state. In 


wheat acre- 


Kansas 5% of 


the estimated 1955 planted acreage is 
now signed up. Nebraska is 5% sign- 
ed up and Oklahoma is just short of 
5% 
Soft Wheat States Lag 

The laggards in the 
basis of state-by-state 
be found in the soft red wheat states, 
where many processors and 
merchandisers of soft red wheat fear- 
ed that the attraction of the $1.20 bu 
payment times average yields would 
result in a sharp cut in this acreage 
in 1957 


However, as 


sign-up on the 
reports are to 


an area 


noted this re- 


above, 


port is the 
not be 


first of ind should 
any cause for relaxation of the 
concern expres ed by 
ing and merchandising 
USDA officials declare 

Later 


these proce 
interes ! 
to reveal 


reports are certain 


much higher participation a the 
USDA reporting service from the 
county level assemble data and it 
makes its way through state office 


channels to national headquarter 


Rather than an indication of failure 
of the soil bank program for wheat 
for the 1957 crop USDA officials are 
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Industry Men 
Plan Program 


Of Action 


MINNE 
of free 


APOLIS- The 
food, particularly 
and corn meal 
under government 
for criticism as the executive com 
mittee of the Millers National Fed 
eration met in Minneapolis on Sept 
19. Presiding over the session was G 
S. Kennedy, General Mills, Ine 
man of the committee 


distribution 
wheat flour 
to domestic consumers 


auspices came In 


, chair 
ind president 


of the federation 
Present with Mr. Kennedy at the 
Minikahda Club were M. A. Briggs 


\ustin-Heaton Co., 
Howard W Files, 
Inc., Minneapolis 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co.; Robert 
V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owos 
o, Mich.; Henry 1 Kuehn, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; John 
L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; J. A. Mactier, Nebraska Con 
slidated Mills Co Omaha: M rr 
Mulroy, Flour Mills of America, Ine., 
Kansas City; John R,. Murray, Quake 
Oats Co, Chicago; Henry D. Pahl 
Mennel Milling Co Toledo: I) Hi 
Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co 
A rapidly 
plaints 


Durham N.C 
Pillsbury Mill 
Leslie A Ford, 


growing spate of 
that the 


moving 


com 
volume of 
inte the 
imperilling the 


indicates 
now 
tic market is 


iid flour domes 


interest 


of millers, wholesale grocers and bak 
el Having reviewed the situation 
the committe ireed to participate 


in conference 
dustries in 


with other 
an effort to all 
is becoming an untenable situation 
for the food trade. Instances 
given of abuses in the distributive 
channels. Many millers feel, the com 
mittee was told, that the worst fea 
ture of the prog not its 
but the widespread 
vo with it. (See 


affected in 
viate what 


were 


ram | exist 
that 


story.) 


ence ibuse 
accompanying 


The government wa ileo the tar 


get for criticism in connection with 
the specifications for flour bought of 
ficially trom the industry. It was felt 


that these specifications are badly in 


need of revision and a committee j 
to be appointed to diseu the mat 
ter with administration officials 

The executive instructed the grain 
grades committee to put forward the 
MNF’ resolution, passed in Septem 
ber, 1955, as the basis of its stand on 


proposed changes when the commit 
tee meets with government official 

The resolution | concerned with 
baking quality a i grading factor 
reduced moisture limit for certain 
wheat i lower allowable amount of 
foreign materials i reduced dockage 
tolerance, reduced limits on broken 
ind hrunken kernel i revised 
definition of weevilly wheat and re 


duced mutty wheat tolerance 
The committee also a 


mal 


vreed to op 


pose a nath minimum wage rate 


for flour mills at the hearing on the 
Walsh-Healy tudy scheduled to he 
held in Wu hington No 15 MNF 
favor if minimums are et at all 
their establishment on a ectional 
ba Federation officials have made 
i careful investigation of the itua 
tion as it affects the flour milling 
industry and thi will be set along 
ide data which the Department of 
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Fisher Mills 
Pushes Trade 


SEATTLE, WASH.— The Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co, of Seattle, makers 
of Zoom" instant-cooking wheat 


cereal, will launch a fall promotion 
covering “Zoom's” established mar- 
ket the far west and also new 
markets in Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas. The promotion will be cen- 


tered in 28 daily newspapers from 
Minnesota to the west coast. 

The campaign will be highlighted 
by a refund coupon on cereal boxes 


and a “taste-will-tell” test. Adver- 
tising will be presented as a chal- 
lenge to oatmeal users to try “Zoom,” 
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Chemists Will Hear 
Food and Drug Talk 


CHICAGO--George T. Daughters, 
chief of the Chicago district, Food 
and Drug Administration, will speak 
topic “Chemicals In Food,” 
before the Midwest section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in Chicago Oct, 1. 

Mr. Daughters has been with the 
administration since 1927, He will 
talk primarily of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the administration, and will 
discuss legislation contemplated and 
its potential effeet on the food indus- 
try 

The Midwest section will meet at 
5:30 p.m. at Builders Club, 228 North 
LaSall St 


on the 
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MONTANA EXPANSION 
BIG SANDY, MONT.—A new ele- 
being constructed here by 
Centennial Mills, Ine. It is designed 
to hold 45,000 bu, and will supple- 





vutor i 


ment the firm's present facilities 
here, Other firms which have com- 
pleted grain storage plants here dur- 
ing the past year are the Farmers 


Grain Co., Farmers Union Elevator 
and the MeCabe Co, 
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Norris Grain Starts 
Indianapolis Office 


INDIANAPOLIS The _ Norris 
Grain Co,, Chieago, has opened a 
branch office in Room 511 of the 
Board of Trade Building here, The 
company will be represented locally 
by Fred &. Haller, formerly of Buf- 
falo. He has purchased a member- 
ship and trading permit in the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade. 
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Northwest AACC 
To Hear Talks on 


Statistics, Standards 


MINNEAPOLIS—Gayle McElrath, 
professor, University of Minnesota 
industrial engineering department, 
will speak to the Northwest section 








of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists at noon Sept. 28, 
Prof. MecElrath’s topie will be “Ap- 


plication of Statistical Techniques to 
Industrial Problems.” 

On Oct, 19 the Northwest section 
will have as speaker Dr. Lawrence 
Zeleny, grain division, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, whose subject 
will be “Wheat Standards.” Dr. Zel- 
eny is president of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. 

Both meetings will be at Dayton’s 
Sky Room 
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Ralph 8. Herman 


Ralph S. Herman, 
General Mills 
Official, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS Ralph S. Her- 
man, 63, director of the bakery sales 
service department of General Mills 
Inc., Minneapolis, died in a hospital 
here Sept. 19. He had undergone ma- 
jor surgery on Sept. 17. 

Mr. Herman had been with General 
Mills for 28 years and was originator 
of the company’s well known annual 
wheat survey for determining the 
selection of wheat for milling 

After joining the company on Dec 
1, 1928, Mr. Herman served as man 
ager of products control and bakery 
service at Buffalo. He remained at 
Buffalo until 1949 and during that 
period he also served as vice president 
of the company’s then existing east- 
ern and central divisions. After 1949 
he served at the company’s Minne 
apolis headquarters. 

Prior to joining Genera! Mills, Mr 
Herman had been chief chemist of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and assistant manager 
with the Larabee Mills Co., 
Kansas City. 

Born April 12, 1893, at Olathe 
Kansas, Mr. Herman attended Olathe 
High School and was graduated from 
the University of Kansas. During 
World War I, he served as a first 
lieutenant in the Coast Artillery 
Corps, attached to the Air Service 
command, He saw overseas duty for 
18 months and was one of the first 
five Americans to train in England 
with the Royal Air Force 

Mr. Herman was past president of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Inc., former vice president of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, and a former director of 
the Bakery Sales Assn. and the Min- 
nesota Bakers Council. He was also 
a member of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, American Le- 
gion, Skylight Club of Minneapolis 
Westminster Presbyterian Church 
and Sigma Chi, and had served as 
chairman of the advisory committee 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, He was widely known as a 
speaker at bakery conventions and as 
author of many articles on baking 
and related subjects. 

Mr. Herman is survived by his 
widow, Mary, and two sons, Dr. Ralph 
Herman, Jr., Manchester, Conn., and 


sales 


Flour 


John R. Herman, a law student at 
Northwestern University. 


St. Louis Macaroni 


Firm’s Sale Set 


ST. LOUIS—V. Viviano & Brothers 
Macaroni Manufacturing Co 1022 
North Seventh St., St. Louis, has been 
acquired by Ravarino & Freschi, inc., 
4651 Shaw Blvd., St. Louis. Both firms 
are macaroni manufacturers 

Stockholders of the two companies 
have approved the transaction and 
effective date of the purchase is ex- 
pected to be Sept. 30 

The Viviano company, which was 
established 56 years ago, will retain 
its brand names, sales organization, 
and separate identity as a division 
of Ravarino & Freschi. 

Norman A. Butts, formerly vice 
president in charge of sales for the 
Brooks Catsup Co., has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the Viviano 
concern, Both the Viviano and Rav- 
arino & Freschi companies have mar- 
kets in the Midwest, South, South- 
east and Southwest. 


“———~“BREAD I@ THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Bakery Suppliers 
Meet Oct. 24-27 
In New Orleans 


CHICAGO—-Plans for the National 
Bakery Suppliers Assn. annual 
vention are in the final stages of 
completion under guidance of A\l- 
phonse Levy, president, Charles Den- 
nery, Inc., New Orleans, and William 
Effron, chairman, Effron Bakery Sup- 
ply Co., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. The 
meeting is scheduled for Oct. 24 
through 27 at the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New Orleans 

The industry’s problems and op- 
portunities will be reviewed and dis- 
cussed in three separate sessions de- 
voted to manufacturing, distribution 
and bakery equipment, with an all- 
inclusive session on business opera- 
tions and administration also sched- 
uled 

Program chairmen are Allen Zieg- 
ler, Westco Products, Los Angeles; 
Walter Rose, Chapman & Smith Co., 
Melrose Park, Ill.; William Burbach, 
Phil Orth Co., Milwaukee, and Eu- 
gene Holland, Richardson & Holland, 
Inc., Seattle. 

The programs will feature ad- 
dresses by well known figures in the 
food and baking industries and panel 
discussions led by prominent mem- 
bers of the bakery supply industry 

A varied and interesting social 
program is planned and will include 
informal group dinners at some of 
New Orleans’ famous restaurants 


con- 





45,000 TONS OF WHEAT 
TO TUNISIA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. will ship 
up to 45,000 tons of wheat to Tunisia 
to help avert a threatening food 
shortage, according to an announce- 
ment by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. The wheat is be- 
ing made available under Title IX of 
Public Law 480 which is administered 
by ICA and authorizes the 
surplus U.S. agricultural commodi- 
ties for emergency purposes. The 
critical food situation in Tunisia re- 
portedly resulted from two succes- 
sive short crops due to drouth and 
other unfavorable conditions. The 
wheat will come from Commodity 
Credit Corp, stocks and will have a 
©CC value of $6.5 million. It will 
move to Tunisia as soon as shipping 
arrangements can be completed. 


use of 
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Douglas G. Anderson 


D. G. Anderson, 
Retired Pillsbury 


Executive, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS An- 
derson, 60, former vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, died 
in Santa Barbara, Cal., Sept. 19 

Mr. Anderson joined Pillsbury in 
1921 after graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He rose through 
the advertising and sales departments 
and was appointed vice president in 
charge of grocery products sales in 
1945. Mr. Anderson was born in Tole- 
do, Ohio, in 1896. He served in World 
War I in a Minnesota division 


Douglas G 


Mr. Anderson retired from the com 
pany in 1948 after a heart attack and 
moved with his family to Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. He was active in committee 
affairs in Santa Barbara and was 
awarded a silver medallion for out- 
standing service to the Boys Club of 
America. He was also active in the 
Community Chest and USO. He was 
a director of a Santa Barbara founda 
tion, the Channel City Club and the 
Volunteers Bureau of Santa Barbara 

Surviving are his widow, Catherine 
Sweet Anderson; two daughters, Mrs 
H. Sheldon Strong, Paoli, Pa., and 
Mrs. Irving Carr, Jr., Minneapolis; a 
son, Douglas, Jr., Santa Barbara, and 
a brother, Hart, Minneapolis 


—_ GREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe——— 


GMI’s Election Quiz 


Winner Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS—Sam Whitman, a 
34-year-old furniture salesman from 
Long Beach, Cal., is the first week's 
winner in the nationwide Gold Medal 
election quiz and becomes a finalist 
in competition for a $25,000 cash 
prize, it was announced by General 
Mills, Inc., sponsor of the quiz 

To enter the quiz, Mr. Whitman 
had to select a nickname for the two 
familiar political symbols—the Re- 
publican elephant and the Democratic 


donkey—and answer four election 
questions which appear on the back 
of the flour sack 

Mr. Whitman’s entry was judged 
the best of the entries received the 


first week and he will be awarded a 
Phileo dream set consisting of a refri- 
gerator, electric range, automatic 
washer and dryer. There will be six 
more weekly judgings with the seven 
winners eligible for the grand prize of 
$25,000 
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The Old Mill. . 


THE OLD MILL AND THE NEW—Above, at far left, is the original William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, as it appeared 50 years ago. The orig- 
inal capacity was 1,000 sacks of flour a day. The center picture—50 years 
is the modern mill and plant of the same company on the same site 


later 





The Modern Mill... 


And Big Addition... 


as the old mill. Wooden bins have given way to concrete tanks, the office 
has been rebuilt and the main mill now has a second floor, At the right is 
Kelly B mill on the outskirts of Hutchinson. Together, the Kelly mills have 
stepped capacity up to 5,000 sacks a day, with storage of 1 million bushels, 


Sons Carry On at William Kelly Milling Co. | 
As Firm Completes 50 Years Serving Trade 


k centuries the art of making 
flour f in’s bread has been passed 
down f1 father to son. Nowhere 
else the Great Plains of the U.S. 
Loe th tradition hold more true 
than at the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutch Kansas, which this year 
celebrates its 50th anniversary 

Will Kelly, founder, came to 
Hut n in 1895 when this city of 
56, OOK 1 struggling town scarcely 
two decades old. Located in a shallow 
t t of the Arkansas River, it al- 
ready howed promise with three 
railroad ind its rich urrounding 

! | l 

Dep t ff salt had already been 
discovered, and the town was well 

tablished as a trading center for 
farme! who were quick to realize 
that the il and weather were ideal 
for I t—-factors which were later 
to mal Reno the leading county in 
the state in wheat production 

Eleven years after his arrival, Mr. 
Kelly opened a mill on South Main 
st I Rock Island trackage. That 
first year two sons, C. C. and Willis 
N. Kelly helped pack flour, “Kelly’s 
Famou ye of it in wooden bar- 

years later, that same mill 

ik Kelly’s Famous” flour, 

to the same high standards 
production demanded by William ° 

| Both sons remain active in 

isit Willis as president and C. C. 

ident 

And i yn of the vice president, 
W im G. Kelly, is active in the 

i ( , ecretary and head of the 

rain department. Joe B. Steele, a 

of C. C. Kelly, serves as 
‘ lent and a tant to the 
iper te lent 

W William Kelly came to Kan- 

1878 from Keokuk, Iowa, he 
pent nsiderable time studyjng the 
ite before he located in Great Bend 

d be ne operative miller for the 
W nut Creek Milling Co A few 

ears later he bought an interest in 
Clemets-Hulme & Kelly, an _  old- 

hioned tone burr mill firm 

In 1895 Mr. Kelly moved to Hutch- 

i built the Monarch Mills 

partner, W. E. Carr. That mill, 

! block off Main St. on Rock 

I nd trackage, was iid in 1905 to 
B vyer 

Ch following year Mr. Kelly 


ss Main and built another 
ch still stands. It was in this 


tructure that he founded the Wil- 
n Kelly Milling Co 

I remember the day he hired W. 

t as head miller,” recalis C. 





C. Kelly. “Mr. Light came here from Dad hesitated a lot before offering 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co. I fol- him that much money. In 1906, $15.00 
lowed dad around all one Sunday’ a week was a big wage.” 

while he and Mr. Light looked over Mr. Kelly adds that in those days 
the mill. Father finally offered Mr. the mill paid off in cash every Satur 


Light $15.00 a week to take charge. day, and he can recall passing out the 








ALL IN THE FAMILY—The William Kelly Milling Co. tradition is carried 
on today by these two teams of specialists, many of them descendants of 
the founder. In the top photo, from the left, are Willis N. Kelly, vice presi 
dent and son of the first William Kelly; William G. Kelly, head of the grain 
department (Willis is his father); Joe B. Steele, vice president and assistant 
to the superintendent, and, at right, C. ©. Kelly, president and eldest son 
of the founder. The portrait is of the founder himself. Lower photo, from the 
left: L. E. McCown, assistant to the general manager; Paul H. Baum, vice 
president and general manager, and Don Kussell, sales manager. 


pay 
wage 


envelopes, The 
was $1.40 


©. C. Kelly worked regularly in the 


average daily 


mill from the time it opened, Willis 
Kelly went to Kansas State College, 
returning in 1912 to become head 
miller at his father’s plant 

“Our first order went to Dawson & 
Seaver of New York City,” Cc. C 
Kelly says. “It was a big order-——six 
cars. In those days most of our flour 
was for the housewife, some for little 
bakery shops, and jobbers—-the latter 
flour usually shipped in 140-lb, jute 
bags.’ He estimates that 95% of the 


business in those days was in family 


flour for home use. This is the op- 
posite of modern milling consumption 
Now large chain bakerieS and big 
independents take the bulk of the 


mill's production 

The first Kelly mill had a capacity 
of 500 bbl. of flour a day, or 1,000 
hundred-pound sacks. Now, 50 years 
later, the William Kelly Milling Co 
has a daily production of 5,000 hun- 


dred-pound sacks, ground in two 
mills. Flour now goes out mostly in 
paper bags; and more recently the 
milk became one of the first in the 
country to ship flour in specially de 
signed hopper cars. Cars are filled 
at the mill, shipped to the baker and 
unloaded by air or mechanical con 
veyors directly into the bakers’ bins 

With the years, the Main St. mill 
has changed shape. A second story 
has been added to the main part of 
the mill; the old wooden storage bins 
have been replaced by huge white 
concrete tank The office building 
has been rebuilt 

In 1920, William Kelly bought a 
second mill at Hutchinson's eastern 
outskirt It had been built the year 


before by a group of Hutchinson 


grainmen who incorporated under the 


name of Reno Flour Mills 

The combination of two mills gives 
the firm its production of 5,000 sacks 
The home mill now has a wheat stor- 
age capacity of 200,000 bu.--a great 
step from the original 60,000 with 
which William Kelly tarted. The 
Other mill, known as the B mill, had 
a4 200,000 bu. capacity when pur 


chased in 1920 


of 750.000 hu 


It now has a capacity 
bringing the mill's to 


tal storage to 1,000,000 bu 


Two year ifter William Kelly 
opened his mill a young man from 
Wichita joined the company as book- 


keeper He wa 


Baum } 


Paul H 


now a vice 


Baum. Mr 
president and 
He recalls the early 
“when we did everything 


general manager 
day is Ones 


(Continued page a) 
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Centennial Mills, Inc., Reports 
Net Sales of $25,463,459; 
Higher Flour Sales Shown 


SEATTLE 
159 for 
reported by 


Net sales of $25,463,- 
the year ending June 30 were 
Centennial Mills, Inc., 


and diaries, Seattle, in its 67th 
annua report to stockholders. The 
figure mpares with $27,862,151 net 


ales during the previous year, High- 
er flour sales were reported. 
The past fiseal year was character- 


ized as the “most disappointing year 
since 1934." The decline in company 
earnit reflected largely by the 
result f the grain division which 
howed a profit of only $166,893 as 


red to the previous year’s pro- 
fit of $520,290, aeceording to the re- 


COM 


port to stockholders by Moritz Mil- 
burn, president 

Other factors also were cited as 
bein ponsible for a net loss of 
$47,883 as compared with a $235,212 
profit 1955. The per share com- 
pari were a loss of 31¢ this year 
is against a plus $1.53 figure last 
yeu! 

Flour and grocery products sales 
howed an inerease while formula 
feed sales volume declined, The re- 
port indicates that “the company 
ale reanization has been changed 
materially with the expectation that 
profit margins will be improved and 
that ntinued progress will be en- 
joyed at least in the flour and gro- 


divisions,” 
Profitable operations for the com- 


cery products 


pany in 1956 were made impossible 
throu . combination of the follow- 
ing circumstances, according to the 
report 

| \n unusually short wheat crop 
in certain areas where a good share 


of i Washington grain elevators 


we located, bringing about substan- 
tially lower handling and = storage 
revenues. The collapse of protein pre- 
miums for Montana wheat between 
June 30 and Sept. 15, along with a 
reduction in the wheat loan basis 
nationally of 30¢ a bushel. 

\ flash flood on the Willam- 
ette in December and the sustained 
high water during June, which ser- 
iously affeeted the results from our 


(‘rown operations, 

Reduced feed sales because of 
curtailed income in farming com- 
munith 

“4. Pricing of flour sales at levels 
yielding only a nominal profit due to 
exc milling capacity in the Pacific 
Northwest 


» Inereased costs which apply 





THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER ALMANACK 


The 1956 Northwestern Miller Al- 
manack will be published as Section 
It of the Oct, 2 issue of The North- 
western Miller, A copy of the Al- 
manack will be mailed to every sub- 
scriber to The Northwestern Miller. 
Single coples will be available for $2. 

Publication of the 1956 Almanack 
was delayed in order to include data 
from the 1954 Census of Manufac- 
tures. Although all data from the 
1951 Census of Manufactures has not 
as yet been released, the 1956 Al- 
manack will contain all the available 
information from the 1954 Census re- 
leased up to the date of the Al- 


manack, 





to the milling industry as well as to 
any other.” 


Improved Position Expected 

The report states that steps are 
being taken to rectify the unfavor- 
able factors applying to last year 
operations. They involve a large re 
duction in operating costs, a preser- 
vation of working capital, reduction 
of costs and an increase in partici 
pation in the more profitable phases 
of the business. 

Already operations of the first 
quarter of the new year indicate that 
a profit will be shown as contrasted 
with a “large loss for the first quar 
ter of 1955-56," according to Mr: 
Milburn 

The company’s two Portland feed 
mills have been consolidated and the 
feed mill operation at the Spokane 
plant was discontinued May 31, which 
allows more efficient operation of 
the flour milling and grocery pro 
ducts sections of the mill. Two ware 
house properties formerly operated 
in Seattle and Tacoma have 
combined at a new location at 
Seattle. Savings of these and other 
changes are expected to amount to 
a minimum of $550,000 during 1956 
57, the report states 


been 





BREAD 6 THE GTAFF OF Lire 


Superior Separator 


Fills Ohio Post 


HOPKINS, MINN.—-Dale Pulver 
has been appointed district sale 
representative in the Ohio Valley di 
trict for the Superior Separator Co 
it was announced by Marshall Car 
penter, general sales manager, Proc 


ess Machinery Division, Superior 
Separator Co,, Hopkins, Minn 

Mr. Pulver will move to Dayton 
Ohio, from Sioux Falls, S.D., wher« 


he was a block manager of the Farm 
hand Co,, a division of the Superior 
Separator Co. In this new assignment 
he will be handling sales of Superio: 
“Fluidizer” system and other bulk 
handling and processing equipment 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


PL 480 Deals 
Modifi 
ified 

WASHINGTON — The 
an amended wheat purchase author 
ization to Portugal under Title I of 
Public Law 480 has been announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture. The amendment provides for an 
increase in the amount 
and an extension of the 
period, 

USDA also announced extension ol 
the delivery period specified in wheat 
or wheat flour purchase authoriza- 
tion issued May 10 to Korea under 
PL 480 terms. The authorization pro- 
vides for financing the purchase of 
$6.4 million worth of wheat or wheat 
flour. Final delivery date has been 
extended from Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 

The Portugal change involves $95 
123 in additional funds, increasing the 
total amount authorized to $5.7 mil 


lion. The contracting period has been 
extended to Oct. 1. 


issuance ol 


authorized 
contracting 
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CENTENNIAL MILLS, INC., & SUBSIDIARIES 


Comparative Consolidated Balance Sheets 
Assets 


’ Jur 
ENT ASSET 1956 19 
y | 4 624 : 0 
t not and ible, leas allowar 
pr i 1 debt for 19 ; ‘ » and $360,9 
4 9 
note and in 97 
I 1 xpense neu t 91 . 
' ntories 
rain for milling purponre ind milifeed I i7f 1. 8R¢ 
ommercial feed ngredient package food 1 0.09 1 , 
Mages, containers na ! 4 " 
' % 
Advan r ) 4 
Total urrer i | 
nd mpr ? t 
i nt 
i nt nd equipment 
! lit macht t ; 
I ut for lepr 4 
34 l 
hares 
trad nat ! l 1 
; l 
I . biliti 
ht r LIABILITIES 1¢ 
» ble an I 
! taliment 
4 int payable 
rued taxes and expense 
I m for federal and mm 
Total current 
TERM DEBT 
nstallment note payat bar 
commencing Dee l 
nking fund note jue June 1 
Ls current installment 
1 ¢ 
CKHOLDERS’ BQUITY 
pital Stockh 
Authorized 100.000 hare of common t 
slue $29 each 
Outstanding 163,439 
I d-in surplu 
I rned surplu 
$13,047,099.8 $13,233,11 


Comparative Statement of Consolidated Income 


flour, feed, cereals and other product $ 463,459.11 $27.86 
rot from operation of grain 4d ym (after depre { 
1956 of $60,876.16 and $62,130.13 for 19 9 


shipping elling nistra 


Operating 

rHEKR INCOME 
Interest and dime 
et gain (lo 
ther 


profit (loss) 


ounte earned 
) from disposals of fixed 


rHeER CHARGES 
Interest 


on current borrowtr 


Interest on long-term debt 
ther 
Income (loss) before taxe n income 
and tate taxes mm in ’ ‘ (refund fo 
Net income (lo 


B (47,55 ; 


Comparative Statement of Consolidated Earned 
Surplus 


at beginning of year 
: neome (loss) for year 
Unredeemed 


Balance at end of 


capital stock secrip certificates « 





U.K. Import Firm 
To Be Sold 


GLASGOW — The old established 
grain and flour importing business of 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glas- 
gow, is for sale. The offer does not 
include the business of H. Spence & 
Son, Ltd., Liverpool 

The goodwill of the business car- 
ried on by the company in Eire has 
been sold to a new firm now in the 
course of formation, McKinnon & 
McDonald (Dublin), Ltd. The share 
capital of this company will be held 


by Figgis, Son & Co., Ltd., Dublin 
Donald Ross, present manager of the 
company, will join the new 
zation in the same capacity 


organi 


——~/2READ 18 THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


Increase Likely in 
Flour Carloadings 


TULSA, OKLA.—A 
3.2% increase in carloadings of flour, 
25% of mixed feed and 2.5% of 

during the fourth quarter of 


forecast of a 


grain 


1956 compared with a year ago, was 
made at a meeting of the Trans-Mis- 
souri-Kansas Shippers Board here re 
cently 
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OPEN HOUSE DRAWS BIG CROWD—F. 


H. Peavey & Company, the Van 
and Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
spread the welcome mat Sept. 20 to show guests their new, modern offices 
in the addition to the Grain Exchange building. In the first picture, at left, 
are, from the left, Paul Peterson, International Milling Co.; William Steinke, 


Dusen Harrington Divisions 


executive vice president, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; George Heffelfinger, 
president, Russell-Miller, and Atherton Bean, International Milling Co. 
In the next picture, standing, is W. R. Heegaard, general sales manager, 


Russell-Miller, and his father, G. L. Heegaard, guest at the open house. 
Snapped in a casual pose, 3rd picture from the left, is Mark Heffelfinger, 
assistant to the executive vice president, Russell-Miller, The four persons in 
the picture at the extreme right represent 175 years of total service to F. H. 
Peavey & Company. They are, from the left, J. B. Templeton, Miss Blanche 
Lane, Frank T. Heffelfinger and William Leo. The picture was taken in the 
room designed and furnished for the use of Mr. Heffelfinger, chairman of the 
board, F. H, Peavey & Company. 





1931-43 held high posts in the Bengal 
1942, as 
directed 


Indian Will 
Head UN’s 
Food Group 


famine com- 
relief 
tions in one of India’s worst 


government. In 
missioner, he opera- 
famines, 
and from 1943-46 he was director gen- 
eral for food in charge of collecting, 
storing and distributing food through 


Cargill, Inc., Names Higher Wheat 


Two Assistant Pri S 
Vice Presidents vias v aoa me 


KANSAS.- Slightly 





. MINNEAPOLIS The ippoint higher prices are predicted for wheat 
out India. In 1946 he became secre ments of Gordon L. Alex a. and = during peed Fy prrer W. Schru 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. monopo tary to the Government of India, food = y B. Saunder as assistant vice ben departm« nt of agricultural eco 
n leadership of the Foreign Ag- department, and from 1947-50 he was presidents of the grain division of nomics, Kansas State College. Price 
cultural Organization of the United minister in the Indian embassy at (Cargill, Inc, was announced by John during September were above net 
Sethe tame Ci fede: te. lie Washington and a member of the In- H. MacMillan, Jr., president loan rates at most market he i 
‘alan at en teen ia iin dian delegation to U.N Mr. Saunders, who has also been ports 
a a pen Indian eben lt: nt In 1948 Mr. Sen was recalled to named sales manager of the grain The loan tieup of wheat in mid 
y . India to head the Ministry of Food division, was formerly in charge of August was well above last year; the 
Japan, as director-general. Mr. Sen ang Agriculture. From 1950-51 and the company's central division with unusually early harvest in the South 
icceeds Dr. P. V. Cardon, former from 1952-54 he was ambassador to headquarters in Chicago west and a larger crop than a year 
US iltural research adminis Italy and Yugoslavia; from 1951-52 Mr. Alexander, who is the division's earlier account for much of the in 
trator | resigned last March be he served as ambassador to the U.S merchandising coordinator for coarse crease in wheat moving into loa Ih 
1US¢ health and Mexico. He was named ambassa grains, is counterpart to Harold C 1956 wheat crop as of Aug. 1 wa 
Mr. Sen, according to officials here or to Japan in 1955 Johnson estimated at 967 million bushel 4! 
familiar with his work ippraised above the 1955 crop but 16 below 
; the 1945-54 average The winter 
4 per m of quality and pray USDA R rt IWA on ] wheat crop estimate is 3% above a 
Friet John H. Da the 5S epo Ss on a es year earlier while the spring estimate 
indidate, on the other hand, express 
relief that he was not chosen, and WASHINGTON The sales of 5,088,000 bu. of wheat and wheat flour - ™ dha 
t t would have been a waste’ in terms of wheat equivalent were reported by the U.S. Department of Agri eae a ee — pore 
ol ' capacities of Dr. Davis culture for Sept. 12-18, inclusive, brin the 1956-57 Internaiional Wheat prtrc lsn 3 eo Prof. Sc} a , 
The Indian ambassador's full name Agreement sales by the U.S. to 27,812,000 bu states Whe ale A deste | snies Pe 
S|} B. R. Sen. Mr. Sen was born The sales for the week included 497,677 ecwt. of flour (1,152,000 bu. in 








on - ; ber and October is playing a key rol 
n 1898 and educated at Calcutta and wheat equivalent) and 3,936,000 bu. of wheat rhe importing « muntrie prin in farmers’ decisions to participate in 
Oxi niversities. He joined the cipally involved in the week's sales were Greece, German ind the ether the Soil Bank. Farmer have until 
Indian Civil Service in 1922, and from lands Oct » to sign up. Generous rain 
~ —— would undoubtedly discourage pat 
e e e + e ticipation But continued = drouth 
could attract maximum acreage and 
Pacific Coast Mills’ Committee Seeks 337.2%" cu 
factor, he reports 
* * aa Slightly lower prices for corn and 
Equalization in Wheat Support Levels :" sist oie 
q higher prices for oats, barley and 
WASHINGTON~—Methods to reme-_ factory situation for the West Coast wheat plus such equalization ~ash Paevien Pega — 
d the disparity between the price .mills as compared with the interior In addition to the committee re . . 
ipport loan levels for Pacific North- mills, who could obtain wheat at quest on the loan level dislocation, it 
vest wheat and wheat produced in’ more favorable terms since their also suggested a further study of the RUSSIAN 
the state if Idaho and Utah are be- nearby level of support was lower West Coast wheat flour subsidy cal 
‘ ight by Pacific Coast mills. A than that of the coastal mill sources culation methods which it claims ROVING REPORTER 
yy ttee has been sent here to for wheat now fail to reflect the composition ; 
pen the issue for study by U.S. De- USDA officials say that it was of West Coast flour production Charles Ritz, chairman of the bourd 
partment of Agriculture Grain agreed to undertake a comprehensive It was asserted that in the West ©f the International Milling Co., who 
Branch officials research study of conditions to find Coast mills there is a substantial ™® Currently visiting Russia with « 
The disparity has existed ever since the remedy, which would not merely quantity of Montana hard spring weet ‘capa 0 > ms aan 
the loan program levels were under’ correct present conditions by setting wheat used to produce a marketable Milles “A . “4 ‘ ah “ a 
ol E. Dodd, whose goal is alleged up another distortion flour. Since the Montana and spring er that he has inapex tod a flows 
in have heen the establishment of The Pacific Coast milling group, it wheat component of the wheat sub ns son a —— of 5,000 ewt, hk 
favora higher loan rates for the is understood, proposed an equaliza-_ sidy calculations has been consistent pean ry re ea ; na wa Ay 
Oregon and Washington wheats over tion of the wheat loan price support ly on the low side to discourage too sans A note “te capacity h- a 
the te states levels for Washington, Oregon, north- large an export movement of spring ames Susnes, Mir. Ewes says tat 
= sail both mill and elevator were modern, 
Prior to federal government loan western Idaho and Utah wheat, this low level component drag with eed Ghent deanion enasttunes 
J i Pacific Coast white wheats Grain trade representatives express down the West Coast subsidy level for smeteatin phen wadhane ha one ‘ 
ed into southeastern biscuit mar- doubt that this is the proper ap flour exports an Wane h ay pom enanatiaihed he 
et T listorted pattern under the proach. They intimate that a more That problem was also thrown into p ; 


high levels of sup- 
developed a most unsatis- 


‘rogram at appropriate solution would be the 


general lowering of price supports for 





bread is close grained and heavy. 


the USDA Branch 


examination 
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Spring Family Flour Business Spurt 
Paces Otherwise Dull Sales Week 


A spurt of family flour bookings by 
spring wheat mills stepped up the 
tempo of the flour business slightly 
last week. Some export sales by 
southwestern mills resulted in a little 
pickup in that area while business in 
the central states fell off. 

The family bookings helped push 
the sales for the week by spring 
wheat mills to 104% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity, compared with 53% a 
week earlier and 80% a year ago. 
Protected price advances on large 
sizes ranging from 15¢ to 30¢ in all 
areas east of the Rockies pulled in 
bookings in excess of 500,000 
sacks, it was estimated. Bakery sales 
were decidedly dull, but clears con- 
tinued in good demand, 

A fair volume of export trade in 


the Southwest helped boost the sales 
figure for last week to 24% of capa- 
city, compared with 15% a week 
earlier and 18% a year earlier. 


Domestic sales continued very mod- 
erate, despite higher flour costs based 
on the drouth conditions in the area. 

In the central states, business 
amounted to 35@40% of five-day 
capacity, down from the 50% of a 
week before. Some p.d.s. business and 
limited bookings by small users con- 
tributed to the total, 

Rye flour sales showed no signs of 
improving, even though prices again 
moved upward on the strong rye mar- 
ket 

Export flour business was generally 
better in the U.S. and Canada, al- 
though some weak spots were noted, 

Production by U.S, mills last week 
amounted to 109% of five-day milling 
capacity, almost the same as the 
110% of the week before and well 
ahead of the 95% of a year ago, Com- 
pared with the previous week, pro- 
duction was down in all milling cen- 
ters and areas except for the South- 
west (a one-point increase) and on 
the North Pacific Coast (a three- 
point rise). However, only the latter 
area was not up to 100% capacity. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Family flour sales and 
strong interest in clears were the 
highlights of last week's activity in 
the spring wheat flour business. This 
week an inerease in the differential 
on high gluten flour made news. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last 
week amounted to 104% of five-day 
milling capacity, nearly twice the 
volume of a week earlier when sales 
amounted to 53% of capacity. A year 
ago sales were 80% of capacity. 

The bakery flour business continued 
slow, with that segment of the trade 
still well booked and in no mood to 
add to inventories, despite some ad- 
vances in price, The usual p.d.s, and 
fill-in business of a car or two was 
reported, 

The family flour sales came when 
the price on large sizes of nationally 
advertised brands was boosted 15@ 
30¢ sack in areas east of the Rockies, 
The 15¢ increase applied to the 
Northwest with the 30¢ advance put 
on in some eastern areas, Mills rec- 
ommended that their customers fill 
out supplies to cover for 120 days 
ahead on the protection, and quite a 
few did just that, Bookings were esti- 
mated at in excess of 500,000 sacks. 
There was no change in the prices on 
case sizes and no new shipping deals 
were reported, The price on private 
label family flour went up 5¢ sack. 


A steady interest in clears was 
noted, with the price moving up a 
few cents, 

The high giuten differential was 
raised 10¢ on Sept. 24, making it now 
55¢ over the standard patent price 
The trade had anticipated this move 
and many buyers had already con- 
verted their standard patent bookings 
to fill their high gluten needs 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
last week amounted to 113% of five- 
day capacity, an increase from the 
106% of the week before and the 
84% of a year ago. Most mills report- 
ed that directions are “very good.” 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to 105% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 112% a 


week earlier and 115% a year ago 
The interior Northwest mills pro- 
duced at the rate of 114% of capa- 


city, compared with 122% a week 
earlier and 115% a year earlier. For 
the Northwest as a whole, production 
amounted to 110% of capacity, com 
pared to the 118% of the previous 
week and 116% for a year ago 

Quotations Sept. 21, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks, carlots: Standard patent $5.85 
@6, short patent $5.95@6.15, high 
gluten $6.30@6.45, first clear $5.52@ 
5.88, whole wheat $5.67@5.87, family 
$6.20 @7.25. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Higher flour costs 
predicated on current dry conditions 
in the southwestern wheat belt failed 
to arouse any new buying interest for 
mills in the Southwest last week 
Domestic sales continued very mod- 
erate and an only fair volume of ex- 
port trade comprised nearly half of 
the week's total sales. All sales in the 
Southwest averaged 24% of capacity, 
compared with 15% in the previous 
week and 18% a year ago 

Stronger prices during the week 
failed to bring out any bakery busi- 
ness, beyond the occasional car or 
p.d.s. bookings, Many buyers indicate 
they might take additional flour at 
10@15¢ below the market, but there 
is enough division of opinion and suffi- 


cient bearishness in some quarters 
to raise doubts that any trade of big 
volume would develop even at that 
level. The majority of bakery buyers 
are comfortably fixed for flour for 
anywhere from one to four months 
and are not yet willing to write off 
next year’s hard winter wheat crop 
to the current drouth. 

Some fair family flour bookings 
were made on a price rise protection 
basis late in the week, but this book- 
ing was mostly by nationally advert- 
ised brands and the average mill did 
not participate. The national brands’ 
trade did not book as heavy last July 
as did others and are nearer the end 
of their supplies. Another month will 
bring the average family flour cus- 
tomer closer to new needs 

Export business has been generally 
light. A little trade was done with 
Norway and the Netherlands and 
Latin American markets took 
moderate amounts. 

The clears market tightened fur- 
ther in the past week with rather ex- 
treme scarcity of supply being the 
ruling factor. Sales were light, but 
there was ample demand for what 
offered. Prices gained 5@10¢, 
with high ash types the strongest 


some 


was 


directions 
operations 


Shipping 
and mill 
rate 

Quotations Sept. 21, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.75, 
standard 95% patent $5.60@5.65, 
straight $5.55@5.60, established 
brands of family flour $6.40@7.10, 
first clears $4.95@5.15, second clears 
$4.95, high ash clears (1% or higher) 
$4.85 @ 4.95. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 35%, compared with 43% 
a year ago. One mill reported export 
sales at 35% of capacity. Shipping 
directions were fair. Prices were up 
10¢ for the week. 

Texas: Flour demand continued 
extremely dull last week and book- 
ings amounted to no more than 10% 

(Continued on page 24) 
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good 
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Semolina Sales Light and Scattered 
As Macaroni Manufacturers Sit Tight 


Semolina sales were light and scat 
tered last week as prices worked 
slightly lower. Durum mills report 
that the spaghetti and macaroni 
manufacturers seem to be covered as 
much as they care to be at this time 
and their inclination is to sit tight 

The price on No. 1 choice milling 
amber durum dropped 2¢ during the 
week, closing Sept, 21 at $2.55 bu., 
Minneapolis. A continued demand by 
exporters has held up the price on 
durum wheat, even in the face of sub- 
stantial receipts. Good weather was 
reported in North Dakota and Mon- 
tana areas last week where rains had 
previously held up the harvest, Farm- 
ers were able to get into the fields 
and get the crop out, and might very 
well finish this week if the weather 
stays nice. Much of this durum will 
however, be weather damaged, the 
trade says. 

The price of 100% durum standard 
semolina on Sept. 21 was $6.40 cwt., 
bulk Minneapolis, down 5¢ from a 
week earlier. 


Production by durum mills amount- 
ed to 93% of five-day milling capacity 
last week, compared with 110% the 
week before and 102% a year ago. 
Mills called their running time nor- 
mal for this time of year. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Sept. 21, were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy milling durum .. $2.563@2.66 
Cholee No. 1 amber or better ».561@2.65 
Choice No, 2 amber or better 2.49@2.53 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 44@2.48 
Medium No, 1 durum or better 417@2,62 
Medium No. 2 durum or better .43@2.50 


Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.37 @2.46 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
ipproximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly 

ca- pro of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Sept. 17-2: 156,600 145,490 93 
Previous week . 166,600 °171,739 110 
Year ago 168,600 172,679 102 


Crop year 
production 
1,612,567 
1,556,890 


July 1-Sept. 21, 1966 
July 1-Sept. 23, 1965 
*Revised 
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Millfeed Supply 
And Demand 


Situations Vary 


Supply and demand conditions 
varied in different sections of the 
U.S. in the week ended Sept. 24, with 
the result that millfeeds showed no 
consistent trend. At Minneapolis, 
prices were virtually unchanged from 
the week previous, while at Buffalo, 
bran was up as much as $2.50 and 
standard midds. were also 50¢ strong- 
er. Easiness dominated at Kansas 
City and at Chicago, with bran and 
shorts prices down $1@1.50 at Kan- 
sas City. Chicago prices were off less 
Generally, feed demand has held up 
fairly well. But it had to in order to 
absorb the substantial supplies from 
busy mills 

Although mills in the Southwest 
considered feed sales to be good last 
week, there was some slackening off 
from the levels of the previous week 
in most cases. In general the charac- 
ter of business was similar to that of 
the previous week, with seasonal ad- 
vances in turkey, cattle and egg 
feeds and a slowdown in broiler 
feeds. 

The hog feed business 
something of an enigma, with no 
definite pattern evident. Some mills 
reported fair to good hog feed busi- 
ness, while others said bookings were 
slow and expressed disappointment 
at the failure of this type of trade 
to hold to the better, almost normal, 
levels of a few weeks ago. 

Running time continued on a nor- 
mal five-day basis. 

Prices tended a bit 


remains 


lower on pre- 
dominately carbohydrate feeds and 
were unchanged on the higher pro- 


tein types. 

While feed demand turned some- 
what lighter toward the end of last 
week for some concerns, the general 
tone of business appears to be im- 
proving in the Northwest. 

Some indicators of the uptrend 
are generally better demand for lay- 
ing feeds, particularly concentrates, 
and stepped up shipping directions 
on dairy feed and range cattle feed. 
Hog feeds, too, have made a better 
showing in some instances. For the 
most part, these improvements pretty 
well offset the decline in turkey feed 
tonnage. 

Feed men are still fairly optimistic 
about sales prospects this fall, with 
some indicating a possibility of mov- 
ing a better volume than last year 
during this period. 

Formula feed business slipped 
back on the slow side again in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Sept. 19. Most mills said business 
was about the same as a year ago, 
but not rushing. 

The poor broiler market continues 
to cause feeder problems, but the 
birds already started are still being 
fed in fairly good volume. In time, 
this situation is expected to affect 
feed sales unfavorably. Hog feeds 
were only fair despite good hog 
prices, while cattle feeds showed 
definite signs of improvement during 
the period. However, pastures still 
are lush in most of the central states 
area, cutting into cattle feed sales. 

Millfeed production by mills in 
the Northwest, the Southwest and 
at Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 55,444 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 


compared with an output of 56,454 in 
the previous week and 45,437 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
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Continue to 


Exhibit Moderate Strength 


Wheat futures prices worked high- 


er again in the week ended Sept. 24, 
with me late strength developing 
to recover ground lost earlier. Net 
iin in the week were 4 @2%¢, 
with the distant months showing up 
trongest 
Closing prices for wheat futures 
Sept. 24 were: Chicago—-December 
$2.31@2.30%, March $2.34%, May 
$2.34 % 2.34%, July $2 28% @2.28%; 
Kansas City December $2.28@ 
) } 


7%, March $2.30%, May $2.30%, 
July $2.25%; Minneapoli December 
) 32%, May $2.36%2, July $2.35%. 


“4.04 "i Vi 


Price the various options tend- 
ed to be rather erratic in the week, 
ilthough the over-all trend was to- 

rd weakness early in the period 
with most options recovering and 

jing ahead of the previous week's 
close on the last two days of the 
week. The sharpest net advance in 
the week was on May at Chicago 
up 1% @2%¢. The May option also 


posted the best advance at Kansas 
City 1%¢, while at Minneapolis the 
gained 1¢ for the top. 


July contract 


Drouth Persists 


The bullish forces seemed to center 
iround the drouth conditions in the 
winter wheat area. Precipitation in 
the Southwest has not been of any 
consequence in a long time. The un- 
easing ver this situation was in- 
tensified Sept. 21 when high winds 
raised clouds of dust and visions of 
the “dirty °30’s” over a wide area. 
Seedbed preparation has been com- 
pleted in many areas but most of the 
planting being held up because of 
the lack of moisture. Seed wheat was 
dusted in” in some places but mois- 
ture has been insufficient to promote 

rowth 

The drouth situation has intensified 
the opinion that more farmers will 
ign up for the soil bank program, 
cutting into next year production 
even mor than first thought. The 
i veather has also increased the 
fat er holding tendency in the 
Southwest, despite premiums over net 
loan 

Other bullish forces mentioned dur- 
ing the week included a_ notable 

hrinkage in offerings, renewed buy- 
ing by investors, the anticipation of 
President Eisenhower Iowa speech 
ind the largest export sales yet under 
the new free market plan 

The big export business was 10 mil- 
lion bushels of West Coast wheat sold 


to Japan, India, Formosa and Korea 
Pakistan was also expected to ac- 
quire ye 7 million bushels. The 
working vere said to have contrib- 
uted very little in the way of hedging 
yperations 

In connection with the export busi- 
ness, the tutures prices felt the down- 
ward effect earlier in the week when 
the U.S. announced a 1% million 
bushel relief gift to Tunisia, that 
country previously having been ex- 
pected to buy that amount in the 
U.S. Other bearish influences during 
the week included slow flour trade, 
1 rather drastic weakness of securi- 
ties, implications from the removal 
from the board of September con- 
tracts and some moderate farm sell- 
ny 

Minneapolis Receipts Off 
Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 


kets for the week ended Sept. 20 to- 
taled 10.2 million bushels, compared 
with 10.6 the week before ind 8 mil- 


igo Receipts of wheat of 
Minneapolis 


lion a year 


totaled 


ill classes at 


2,511 cars of which 112 were for Com- 
modity Credit Corp. account. Duluth 
receipts totaled 2,687 cars 

Demand for cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis averaged good. Cash prices 
now based on the December delivery 
and premiums gained 1@2¢ compara- 
tively in the switch, since December 
traded at a 4¢ premium over the ex- 
piring September contract. High pro- 
tein wheat was especially wanted and 
offerings in the 15-16% protein 
brackets were limited. On Sept. 21, 
the following trading ranges prevail- 
ed: Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat, and up to 12% protein, 3@2¢ 
under December; 13° protein 1@0¢ 
under; 14% protein 3@4¢ over; 15% 
protein 9@15¢ over; 16% protein 23 
@30¢ over December. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 


wheat tested during the week was 
13.57%, compared with 14.21% a year 
ago 


Durum wheat prices averaged low- 
er but there was a good demand at 
currently quoted prices. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 21 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary $2.30@2.3% 
11% Protein 2.30@2.31 
12% Protein 2.30@ 2.31 
13% Protein 2.32@2.33 
14% Protein 2.36 @2.37 
15% Protein 2.42@2.48 
16% Protein 2.56@2.63 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 


1/10% higher 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


each Ib 
under 


One cent premium 
1¢ discount each %& Ib 


K. ©. Cash Values Up 

Kansas City cash wheat values con- 
tinued their advance to new highs for 
the season as dry planting weather, 
the full implications of the soil bank, 
politics and the broader new export 
program had their effect on the mar- 
ket. The basic September future went 
off the board without much ac- 
tivity, while the new December base 
found new strength and progressed 
as much as 2¢ from the week's low 
This closed at $2.27% on Sept. 24 

Premiums advanced %¢ on Sept 
21 and held steady over the week- 
end. For ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter the range was “%¢ under 


over 68 Ib.; 
68 Ib 


too 


to %¢ over December. On 12.50% 
protein it was ‘%¢ under to 6¢ over 
and on 14%, 1@7%¢ over. Only 85 


cars of wheat were sold at the Kan- 
sas City market, indicating the ex- 
tremely scarce offerings and the 
lightness of producer selling. Receipts 
totaled 502 cars, compared with 520 
in the previous week and 631 a year 


ago. Demand was fairly good from 
mills, but restricted largely to the 
more desirable offerings 

The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 21 


is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.26% @2.38 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 24% @2.37% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 1.23% @2.36% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 22% @2.33% 
No. 1 Red 24% @2.27% 
. 2 Red 2.23% @2.27 
No. 3 Red 2.22% @2.26 
No. 4 Red 2.20% @2.24 
At Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard winter 


wheat was reported selling Sept. 24 
at $2.49@2.50 bu., delivered by rail 
Texas common points. Offerings were 
sufficient to meet the good demand. 
Truck movement export wheat was 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

Fiour production in principal manufacturing areas by mille reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationshty production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mille in the I expressed in percentage 
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selling at $2.37@2.38, delivered Hous 
ton. Offerings were light 

New wheat bookings and potential 
bookings reached a fabulous stage in 
the Pacific Northwest last week as a 
result of wide foreign interest. Wheat 
prices jumped 13¢ bu. during the 
week, and were 3¢ over the loan level 
of $2.23 and in some cases more than 
that for nearby trucking deliveries 
Japan bought a total of nine cargoes 
spread through the week; India took 
10 cargoes on Sept with one full 
cargo sale to Formosa and one to 
Japan early in the week. And Pakis 
tan on Sept. 21 asked for tenders 
19 cargoes, with the probability that 


it will take the full amount, although 
rising wheat prices may temper the 
optimistic statements somewhat 

Commodity Credit Corp, is taking 
some of its wheat out of ships ins 
age on the Columbia River and Puget 
Sound to take care of the broad for- 
eign demand for wheat 

Milling wheat is also in good de 
mand, with a better crop than usual 
of the hard wheats in this year. Flour 
demand is also excellent 

An unusually dry fall has delayed 
fall plantings, with more moisture 
needed in the soil. Plowing and seed 
ing are being delayed, with rains need- 
ed over the entire Pacific Northwest 


tor 


20 


on 
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CANADIAN MILLERS’ MEETING—Informal talks and business meetings 
marked the annual gathering of the Canadian National Millers Assn. at the 
Seigniory Club, P.Q. At left is a group of executives from Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd. with J. A, Hendrickson, W. J. R. Paton and Paul Callaghan. In 


Canadian Millers Settle 
Annual Golf Challenge 


IONTE BELLO, P.Q.—H. Norman in export markets. Mr. Swarbrec! 
D president of Ogilvie Flour Mills underlined a statement made by M: 
( Lid. is to serve a further term Davis in 1953, in his capacity a 
is rman of the Canadian Na- president of Ogilvie, that Canadian 
thor Viillers Assn, This decision was flour spearheads the sale of Canadian 
tal it the annual meeting of the wheat in world markets, since foreign 
n held at the Seigniory Club millers are compelled to buy Cana 
her hen senior executives from all dian wheat if they are faced wit}! 
the ijor milling companies attended, competition from Canadian flour 


Viurphy continues as secretary Mr. Davis commented that “cost 


present were the heads of rather than “prices” were the most 
export offices in Vancouver, important factors in considering th 
: the annual dinner, the chief competitive position of the Canadiar 
peaker was George E. Swarbreck, mills and he advocated some atten 
managing editor of The Northwest- tion being given to an investigation 
ern Miller, who described the growth of costs 
of nm ind remodeled mills through- The annual golf tournament, a fea 
out the world, ture of the second da progran 
These mills, Mr. Swarbreck de- was played in ideal weather condi 
clared, could produce flour more _ tions. 
chea and efficiently than those Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., pro 
pl vhich had been running for vided the champion Canadian mille: 
yea with little or no renovation, golfer for 1956, when Herbert W 
ind this added up to an increase in’ Blakely won the McDonald and Robb 
competition for the Canadian mills trophy from the previous holde: 





the second picture, D. E. Murphy, secretary of the association, prepares the 
trophies for presentation. Clifford E. Soward, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
chats with Robin Hood’s John Tatam. In the fourth picture, John L. Cay 
anagh talks with his associate in Maple Leaf, John Elder. 


George A. Scrimger, Maple Leaf Canada, Ltd., and W. J. R. Paton 
Milling Co., Ltd. (A picture of Mr Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., who 
Blakely receiving the trophy from tied for second places with nets of 
Mr. Davis appeared on page 26 of 73. Mr. Wharry qualified for the 
The Northwestern Miller for Sept Charles Ritz trophy for senior golfers 
18.) The prize for low gross was won 
Mr. Blakely with a gross of 84 and by Maurice J McGrath. Ogilvie 
i net of 72, was followed by James Flour Mills Co.. Ltd... with a score 
G. Wharry, The Quaker Oats Co. of of 82 
In the honeypot competition, C. L 


Weckman, Pillsbury of Canada, Ltd 


won the first prize, with second and 
third prizes shared by Gerald T. Roe 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. and 
Andrew Rutter, Jr., the Quaker Oat 
Co. of Canada, Ltd who tied for 
second position 


Chicago Flour Group 
Will Elect Officers 


CHICAGO—The annual meeting 
the Chicago Association of Flour Di 


tributors will be Sept. 28 at the Fur 


niture Club, 666 No. Lake Shore 
SENIOR CHAMPION — James G. Drive. Dinner will be served at 6:30 
Wharry, Quaker, winner of the  p.m., preceded by social activities at 
Charles Ritz trophy for senior golf- 3:30 p.m 
ers, is congratulated by A. Ross Mac- Committee reports and election of 


kenzie, Western Canada Flour Mills, office ire on the 
Ltd, ule 


program sched 





FLOUR FAMILY GROUPS—The top picture shows a group of executives 
from the Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd. Left to right, Fred F. Abbott 
Clarence 8. Jackson, Mr. Murphy, CNMA secretary Ross R. Hutchison and 
W. Russell Duff, In the lower picture, executives from the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co,, Ltd, talk together, Left to right, J. W. Tait, H. H. Parker, Arthur 
Atkins, James Hess and G,. T, Roe, Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. 





INFORMAL DISCUSSIONS—The top picture depicts a group from the 
Quaker Oats Company of Canada, Ltd. Seated at left is Ken Gadd and with 
him, left to right, are Fred Ash, J. A. Leblanc, Andrew Rutter and James G. 
Wharry, company general manager. Below Milton B. Scott, Quaker, talks to 
his fellow Vancouverites, James J. Paterson, Robin Hood, and Ray Fink, 
Western Canada Flour Mills, Ltd. 
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inevitably play their part in our $148 million for plant and equipment, 
ea a Ss ew ant destiny $42 million less than retained earn- 


“The outlook for the food indus- ngs plus depreciation 


try is excellent E) nditures for “There o end to the bilitie 
In vestmen ts Great Force food and saan pace ad “ for tate acs - sercicge co ee 


WASHINGTON—-The greatest sin- 
tle f working in the U.S. econ- 
year is the greatly ex- 
panded investment in new plant fa- 
ilities, according to Harry A. Bullis, 
hairman of the board, General Mills, 
Inc. Mr. Bullis spoke Sept. 12 in 
Washington before the committee on 
economic policy of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce 
In his remarks, Mr. Bullis terms 
the business outlook for foods dur- 
the coming year “excellent” and 
oes on to explain why he thinks so 


“The upward thrust of this force 
expanded investment in new plant 


faciliti is about 30%, or $9 bil- 
lion reater than last year,” said 
Mr. Bul 

*The huge expenditures for 


p'ants and equipment have strained 
the economy, they have created an 
mmense drain on bank credit. This 
situation, coupled with price in- 
creases, wage raises, high-yields on 
short-term government securities and 
reduced bank deposits, has tended 
to produce inflationary tendencies,” 
said Mr. Bullis 


‘The effects of credit stringencies 


will probably become stronger to- 
ward the end of the year, but it does 
not necessarily mean we will have a 


financial crisis.” He pointed to the 


ibility of the Federal Reserve Bank 
to exercise money control if neces- 
sary, and predicted that the short- 
tern noney supply situation may 
be relieved in the forthcoming months 
by lowering of required reserves of 
bank inother Federal! Reserve 
function 
The Business Outlook 

‘Busine will be good for the re- 
mainde f 1956,” said Mr. Bullis 
“The rate of output will be at its 
highest in the final quarter. The au- 
tomobile industry will soon present 
its new models. The farm situation 
is improving, with higher prices for 


beef and pork. Personal* consump- 
tion expenditures are still rising, sup- 
ported by high incomes, but the out- 
look for housing is less satisfactory,” 
he warned 

Mr. Bullis then referred to the 
possibility that total savings may 
rise sufficiently to relieve the strain 


If these additional savings mate- 


rialize they may prove sufficient to 
cover increased needs of industry for 
its new plant facilities Mr 3ullis 
declared. “It is possible personal sav- 

may not hold up to the high 
rat eached in the second quarter 
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food, Frozen 
creased by nearly 70% since 1946 foods, precooked meals and cake 
and are still moving upward, People mixes are good examples of the re 
are eating more of higher priced sults of research. Ways are being 
foods such as meat, fruits and vege developed to make foods more nutri 
tables. They are eating more meals’ tious, more palatable, to make them 
He estimated six to nine months jn restaurants, and they are pur keep longer, and to further reduce 


of the year, however. But it is also 
possible that plant projects may be 
reduced and that housing outlays may 
deciine further.” 


for the credit stringency to work chasing more processed foods to the time the housewife spends in food 
itself out save time and effort for the house preparation 

Then Mr. Bullis made several pre- wife “People are spending at the rate 
dictions: “Youngsters born in the postwar of $70 billion annually for food. This 


“I think the first quarter of 1957 period are getting to the age of big market is so large it cannot be 
will be a bit better than the fourth’ eaters, and the birth rate continues dominated by a few large companies 


quarter of this year, even if 1957 car h'gh. Family incomes are still ris It is an intensely competitive mat 
sales are not booming by that time. ing to take care of the large ex ket, but it is open to both large 

“While we face the future with penditures for food which growing and small operators. Those with new 
the greatest confidence and enthusi- children need products and new ideas and those 
asm, we are obliged to add that our “According to latest annual re with high ideals of quality and serv 
progress is predicated on peace pre- ports, 12 of the large food companies ice will prosper,"’ concluded Mr 


vailing, and that world conditions are spénding at an annual rate of Bullis 
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The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 
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SA°N HEAT CONSUMPTION 
HEADACHE—Statistics can be mis- 
leading at times, but there is no 
doubt about the facts revealed in 
wheat consumption figures for both 
Canada and the U.S, during the past 
27 years. During this period Canada’s 
population has increased more than 
50%. While domestic disappearance 
of wheat for human consumption, in- 
dustrial use, seed and feed for live- 
stock has not kept pace entirely, it, 
too, has increased one-third since the 
10-year period 1929 to 1938. To a 
degree, therefore, domestic usage of 
wheat in Canada has kept in line with 
the growth in population. 

But in the U.S., a very different 
situation has existed. Here, with a 
population increase of slightly over 
57 million, or 42% in the past 27 
years, there has actually been a 2% 
decrease in total domestic disappear- 
ance of wheat since the 1929-38 peri- 
od. Despite this significant increase 
in population, the quantity of wheat 
processed for human food has fal- 
len. At the same time, no doubt 
largely a result of price support 
measures which have made it uneco- 
nomic to feed wheat to livestock, the 
quantity of wheat used as feed has 
fallen noticeably since the peak was 
reached in the war years of 1942 to 
1945 

Because domestic consumption has 
not expanded, and because the total 
wheat supplies in the 10 good years 
since 1946 have averaged no less 
than 1% billion bushels per year, the 
U.S. has been able to export an aver- 
age of 362 million bushels per year, 
still retaining considerable surplus 
wheat stocks, During the same 10 
year period, Canada’s exports have 
averaged 269 million bushels, and 
while she too has her surplus wheat 
problem, it is not of the same mag- 
nitude as that in the U.S.—W. G. 
Malaher, director research depart- 
ment, Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


“SS STNSECT ABATEMENT— 
The annual International Great 
Plains Conference of Entomologists, 
held recently in Winnipeg, has served 
to focus attention upon the work that 
a relatively small but very efficient 
group of scientists is doing to meet 
the threat which many insects pose 
to growing crops in the field and 
garden as well as to stored products 
of one kind and another, including 
grain. Startling as is the list of in- 
sects which have made their appear- 
ance in recent years in the Great 
Plains area of this continent, one is 
struck by the comparatively small 
number of harmful insects that ac- 
tually did very much damage to crops 
during the past season. Yet while dep- 
redations from insects may have 


been held in abeyance, through nat- 
ural causes, we do know that insects 
are still something very much to be 
reckoned with. The quiet confidence, 
therefore, with which those who deal 
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with these problems appear to face 
the future is reassuring. 


The field insect which received 
most attention at this meeting was 
the grasshopper of which there has 
been a marked build up during the 
past year or two in the northern por 
tion of the Great Plains Area, in- 
cluding Manitoba and parts of both 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. In this 
connection, several interesting obser- 
vations were made: 

(1) The Migratory Grasshopper 
(Melanoplus mexicanus) which fig- 
ured prominently in the bad grass- 
hopper outbreaks of the thirties, is 
now appearing in greater numbers. 

(2) The present pattern seems to 
be following that of the late twenties 
when there was a corresponding build 
up of the grasshopper population cu)- 
minating in a severe outbreak several 
years later. As yet, however, wet 
seasons have tended to check both 
the development and spread of this 
insect. 

(3) New methods of control, 
through spraying, if put into practice 
early, should be highly effective in 
controlling any outbreak of grass- 
hoppers which may occur in the fu- 
ture. In other words, there is no 
longer the same likelihood of major 
damage by grasshoppers because of 
the new and more effective control 
measures. 

Not a little time was devoted to a 
discussion of insects affecting stored 
grain, since this problem has become 
more marked in the past few years 
with the necessity of carrying grain 
over for long periods of time both 
on the farm and in country and ter- 
minal elevators. Although several in- 
sects have appeared in stored grain 
recently the one that seems to pose 
the greatest threat at the present 
time is the Rusty Grain Beetle whose 
presence may be looked for in grain 
that has been in storage for some 
time, particularly if it has carried a 
higher moisture content than normal. 
Stressed in connection with stored 
insect pests generally were the pre- 
ventive measures that can be taken 








which include the provision of clean, 
dry storage, adequate ventilation and 
the storage of clean grain—all of 
which tend to create less favorable 
conditions for their occurrence. 

As in other fields, a great deal of 
research has taken place in recent 
years with respect to insect control 
and very much more is now known 
about insects and their behavior, as 
well as about the best means of pre- 
venting their spread and of combat- 
ting them. This does not mean that 
producers in Western Canada should 
be lulled into a sense of security re- 
garding future insect damage. Watch- 
fulness and knowledge of how to deal 
with an insect problem when it does 
appear will be very important. How- 
ever, to the extent that producers are 
able to take advantage of the leader- 
ship and advice that is being offered 
by trained entomologists, the danger 
from insect infestations of one kind 
and another may be greatly lessened. 
—Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


BRIGHTER OUTLOOK FOR HOO- 
VER REFORMS — The Washington 
news publication of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. sees new hope 
for the Hoover Commission’s govern- 
ment reform recommendations, in the 
current political platforms. The presi- 
dent of the chamber, John Coleman, 
in appearances before the platform 
committees of both parties, described 
the Hoover Commission as “one of 
the best friends the taxpayers ever 
had” and strongly recommended ‘the 
fullest possible support” for its ob- 
jectives and suggestions. 

The Republican Platform included 
a pledge “to continue our far-reach- 
ing program for improving the effi- 
ciency and the effectiveness of the 
federal government in accordance 
with the principles set forth in the 
report of the Hoover Commission.” 

The platform also listed as an ob- 
jective “further reductions in govern- 
ment spending, as recommended in 
the Hoover Commission Report, with- 
out weakening the support of a super- 





“Lit Cummins, from over to Four Mile Creek,” said 
Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “was down 












cussin’ about what we ain’t doin’. 


,,/ here t’other day cryin’ and carryin’ on because of 
y what he’d read in the paper about the popula- 
tion of the world gettin’ too big for 
us to feed. ‘Lit,’ says I, between his 
sobs, ‘y’know it ain’t that God Al- 
mighty has fallen short with his 
long-range planning; it’s nothin’ 
but the dang orneriness of men 
that’s got things all snarled up so 
we ain’t usin’ the Lord’s blessin’s in 
the right way. Instead of wailin’ 
about what He ain’t did you’d oughter be 


, 9 99 
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ior defense program or depreciating 
the quality of essential service of 
government to our people.” 

Still another provision committed 
the party to “continue to dispense 
with federal activities wrongfully 
competing with private enterprise, 
and take other sound measures to re- 
duce the cost of government.” 

Although it made no specific refer- 
ence to government economy or the 
Hoover Commission, the Democratic 
platform did pledge the party to 
“achieve a truly balanced federal 
budget in a just and fully prosperous 
American economy.” 

Nearly half of the commission’s 314 
recommendations for better govern- 
ment at less cost can be put into ef- 
fect by the White House and execu- 
tive departments. But Only about 75 
are in the process of being imple- 
mented, in whole or in part, and 
these would account for only a small 
portion of the annual savings esti- 
mate of $5% billion. 

An official compilation of adminis- 
trative action taken in support of the 
Hoover Commission program is being 
prepared by Meyer Kestnbaum, spe- 
cial assistant to the President, and 
will be released soon. 


Addressing delegates at the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society's 130th nation- 
al meeting in Atlantic City, Dr. 
Firman E, Bear, editor-in-chief of 
Soil Science, expressed the opinion 
that the Malthusian principle is still 
valid. A recent tour of the Orient, he 
said, confirmed his belief that Dr. 
Thomas R. Malthus was right when 
he wrote, in his renowned “Essay on 
the Principle of Population” that the 
ultimate controls of population are 
famine, pestilence and war. Over- 
population, rather than inadequate or 
inefhcient agriculture, said Dr. Bear, 
is already the primary problem of 
the Orient, and America’s imminent 
problem is not food, because the na- 
tion can probably produce enough to 
feed a billion persons well, but sheer 
population pressure and over-crowd- 
ing. 


ees 
HOMELIKE HEAVEN 


The paradise of Omar Khayyam 
Was wine and a loaf of bread, 
And “thou” in a wilderness bower 

afar, 
With a lovers’ moon overhead. 


My paradise is a wilderness 
Of blooms in our flower bed 
And “you” there with me sharing a 
feast 
Of coffee and home-baked bread! 
—Rigmor Stone 


“A tear for the world— 
That cosmic erratum; 

It started with Adam 
And ended with atom.” 
—Anon. 
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SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS BIRTHDAY 
S one of the most ancient of industrial crafts, 
An flour milling industry has celebrated 
anniversaries and, in this economic era, 
when all industry is moving from large numbers 
/f small businesses to small numbers of huge ones, 
not many milling companies are left which do 
the patina of age 
Yet, because of 


many 


not weal 
this, the fiftieth anniversary 
which is being celebrated this month by the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
particularly worthy of comment, for comparative- 
ly few of the flour milling enterprises in America 
today have attained a ripe age under the man- 
agement of the founder and his immediate suc- 
cessors, with a continuous record of half a century 
of business achievement. More often than not, an 
which survives for so long has 

fundamental ownership changes or 
through consolidations which severed 
the original management thread. 

Success in meeting the complex economic and 
social changes that have beset flour milling in the 
years since 1906 is certainly a noteworthy attain- 
ment. Perhaps only flour millers themselves can 
fully appreciate the difficulty. And so congratu- 
lations deservedly go to C. C. Kelly, W. N. Kelly, 
P. H. Baum and their associates in the William 
Kelly Milling Co. on this significant 
birthday 


industrial firm 
experienced 


expansion 


business 


—GREAD iS THE STAFF F Lifge— 


THE STRAIGHT-LINE SOLUTION 
VEN the politicians are running out of solu- 
EK tions for the farm problem. They are render- 
ed uncomfortably vulnerable by the obvious fact 
that nearly everything that proceedeth from the 
mind and imagination of man has already proceed- 
ed. There may be no more rabbits in the farm 
economist’s hat. It seems necessary to go back to 
scratch and start the proceedings all over again. 
One scientist does exactly that, and comes up with 
a suggestion which perhaps has only the single 
fault of being too absurdly simple 
Throughout the history of farm-price legisla- 
tion we have had a well-defined tendency to hyp- 
notize ourselves with new schemes, and to pros- 
trate ourselves before new names for old schemes. 
We have had export debentures, two-price plans, 
equalization fees, ever-normal granaries, surplus- 
disposal programs, and soil 
banks. We under unwanted crops 
(still doing it, in fact), distributed food stamps, 
packed surpluses into school lunch boxes, murder- 
ed baby pigs. All were intended to do one or both 
to raise farm incomes, and to re- 
If these are indeed our 
comments the economist who now speaks, 
why not achieve them directly and be done with 
rovernment controls and government-owned sur- 
plus? The economist here quoted is William O. 
of the Food Research Institute of Stanford 
University. He thus explains 
If there is need to guarantee farmers a mini- 
them of generally 
more favorable incomes than they now have, this 
could be done quite simply through the income 
tax. To raise incomes of those farmers who pro- 
duce 95% of all crops and livestock, all that is 


necessary 


soft-currency sales 


have plowed 


of two things 
duce the risks in farming 


goals 


Jones 


mum income, and to assure 


s to grant them special income-tax ex- 
just as we do for the blind and for per- 
sons over 65. If it is desired to go further, and to 
put a floor under farm incomes, this could be done 
by deficiency payments made to all farmers whose 
net income is less than their total exemptions 

Tt is not at all clear that subsidization of 
farmers’ incomes is desirable—I would argue that 
it is not—but if the Congress believes it to be, 
this is probably the best way to accomplish it. 

‘The whole question of how well off farmers 
are, or how poor they are, is very much confused 
by the differences in living costs in farm and city, 
ind by the presence in agriculture of some two 


emption 
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million farms that produce only an insignificant 
part of total farm output. The Census now makes 
a distinction in its statistics between these two 
million. farms, and the two and a half million com- 
mercial farms, but it does not give net income 
figures for each. By examination of other data, 
particularly data on value of farm products sold, 
however, we can arrive at a crude estimate that 
per capita income on the commercial farms is at 
least as high as it is for the economy as a whole 
Commercial farmers, then, do not appear to need 
subsidizing, although some of the noncommercial 
farmers may. 

“There is, of course, an easier, and quite pos- 
sibly a cheaper way to do the whole job. If all 
that is desired is a two-thirds reduction of stocks 
of four commodities, if all we want is to get rid 
of $4 billion worth of corn, wheat, cotton, and 
rice, this can be done at not too much additional 
expense by burning them or by dumping them into 
the nearest ocean. We would then at once cut 
storage costs by perhaps $200 million a year, and 
would be saved the burden involved in administer- 
ing the complicated reserve programs. Or, if de- 
struction seems too awful to contemplate, Admiral 
Byrd suggests that we stock our farm surpluses 
in Little America, where cost of storage is almost 
zero. 

“But is destruction so horrible, in a world that 
has seen millions of dollars spent for airplanes 
that will not fly, that tears down multi-million 
dollar buildings to replace them with new ones, 
and that destroys and rebuilds highways, almost 
as soon as they are completed? Is it much differ- 
ent from turning back into waste land 40 or 50 
million acres that could be used to produce food, 
feed, and fiber that would be consumed? For make 
no mistake, it would be consumed, just as the 
tremendous CCC stockpile would be consumed if 
it were not sterilized by act of Congress.” 

Perhaps, save for those who are dedicated wel 
fare-staters, this reduces the whole matter to 
sheer absurdity, which could hardly have been M1 
Jones’ intent. We must excuse him for reverting 
to the primitive in his thinking by assuming that 
he is under some scholastic compulsion to medi- 
tate mathematically. He still believes, as possibly 
our political Einsteins do not, that a straight line 
is the shortest distance between two points 


~————SREAO 16 THE SYA OF re 


DOMESTIC DUMPING PROGRAM 
fp of a welfare state must, of course, 


carefully avoid the appearance of pointing a 
loaded gun at Santa Claus. In consequence, free or 
subsidized distributions of surplus foods on the 
domestic scene evoke few protesting voices. We 
feed the foreigner—-why not feed the hungry in 
our own land? Here is the biggest of all the Santa 
Clauses 

By this time most of those who would ship our 
surpluses abroad have acquired a painful or at 
least embarrassing sophistication about the poli 
tico-economic misdemeanor called dumping. It is 
recognized that 
away abroad 


indiscreet and over-much give- 
injures the foreign economy, and 
thus by indirection tends to snatch away the bene 
fit we would bestow upon those whose mouths we 
fill 

Strangely such sophistication does not seem to 
trouble the dispensers of domestic largesse. They 
are piteously aware of hunger among some of our 
own people, and their benevolence is supported by 
the facile assumption that troublesome surpluses 
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may be removed under the mantle of charity. Few 
of these philanthropists are aware of the solemn 
economic reality that relief food distribution does 
not reduce surplus cereal stocks, Low-cost foods 
such as flour and cornmeal, when they become a 
dole, merely reduce the volume of commercial 
business by an equivalent amount. That total con- 
sumption remains only an 
theory, useful in political argumentation 

And now, upon a scene already controversial 
and compromised, comes the news of a food stamp 
plan which is said to be readied for launching 
when political expediency permits, and which in 
any case will figure disputatiously in the current 
presidential campaign. The author of the plan is 
the President's 18-man agricultural advisory com- 
mission, which revives this ancient depression de- 
vice as a surplus reducer. In order to register 
any significant effect upon surpluses, it is esti- 
mated by the commission that the cost would have 
to be about a billion and a half dollars annually, 
or $100 a year for each of the 15 million persons 
who would be expected to take advantage of it 
The 15 million are assumed to be members of 
families now spending 40% or more of their in- 
comes to achieve a healthy diet 

So far as they have been discovered, the de- 
tails of the food plan, which, current 
news reports say, is on ice, do not disclose the 
probable effect of this distribution upon establish- 
ed channels of trade. On one general point there 
is little doubt 


increases intriguing 


stamp 


Karl Marx marches on 
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Just so we won't lose sight, even for a moment, 
of the most astronomical and fundamental fact 
about farm relief, hear this from True D. Morse, 
under secretary of agriculture and president of 
the Commodity Cedit Corp.: “We are engaged in 
the largest all-out effort in history to aid farmers 
Price support and stabilization programs have re- 
cently been costing about $1 billion a year. We 
are now moving into a soil bank program that may 
cost an additional $1 billion or more.” 


BREAD (8 THE STARE OF Lire 

STILL ON THE STATUTE BOOKS 

HE Federal Trade Commission recently 

T charged nine prominent food manufacturers 
with violating the Robinson-Patman Act 

The accusations are involved. They deal with 
radio network time and promotional activities in 
certain chain stores, which are alleged to violate 
the long-standing Robinson-Patman Act provision 
that promotional allowances must be made avail- 
able to all customers on a proportional basis 

The Robinson-Patman Act may not be among 
the most admired and respected of federal laws, 
but its current application to matters in the chain 
store field doubtless is of direct concern to the 
flour industry. At any rate the Federal Trade 
Commission's action at least has significance as 
a reminder of the fact that the act is still on the 
statute books 


OHEAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Farmers in the U.S., afflicted occasionally by 
grasshoppers and rust spores, and perpetually by 
political giants devoted to fantastic efforts to 
siphon public funds into the jeans of the man on 
the soil, have no such monstrous plagues as do 
their counterparts in Ceylon. An elephant dilem- 
ma prevails there. Elephants are being hunted 
down and killed off by Ceylonese farmers at the 
rate of about 50 a year in order to protect crops, 
but the government holds a less tractible attitude 
toward its national farm problem than does the 
Congress of the US.; it considers elephants a 
tourist attraction, and suggests scaring them away 
from crops with firecrackers. Thus it appears 


that other countries have something to teach us 
about agricultural economics, though there are 
reactionaries, no doubt, who will insist that Con- 
gress long ago began using the firecracker method. 
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Foreign Commentary... ny George E. Swarbreck 





0.8. Giveaways 


World wheat and flour exporting 
nations, with Canada and Australia 
ranking highest in importance, are 
looking askance at the expansion of 


US ales” of wheat and flour under 
Public Law 480. U.S. surpluses are 
being moved into markets which, for 
year have been traditional custo- 
mers of other nations. 


American officials, of course, deny 
that these deals are giveaways be- 
cause the recipient countries pay in 
their own currency, Take India, for 
instance. Rupees to the value of more 
than $56 million will be paid to the 


U.S. in return for wheat alone. Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, speaking at a recent Chicago 


press conference, said the U.S, would 
have to spend money in India anyway 
to cover costs of the embassy, con- 
fulates, trade missions and the like. 
Whether the U.S, would spend any- 
thing like $56 million, if it were not 
for the convenience of unloading sur- 


pluses, is a question the Canadians 
and Australians ask. At the same 
time, they complain bitterly of the 


encroachment on their own markets. 
India has been a good customer for 
Australian wheat in the past. 

tut the big beef is about France. 
The Freneh, because of a poor har- 
vest-1.5 million tons of wheat out 
of an estimated harvest of less than 
7.5 million tons may have to be used 
for feed—wants American wheat to 


fulfill some of its wheat and flour 
sales contracts with other nations. 
There is some talk of buying wheat 
for dollars; but what the French 
want is wheat under PL 480. And 
that, say the Canadians and Austra- 
lians, adds up to unfair competition, 


For the sake of the peace of mind 
of the erities, it can be said that the 
U.S. Department of State isn’t play- 
ing. It realizes that ‘such a move 
would be a violation of international 
trade rules and so if the French want 
wheat--the requirement is assessed 
at 40 million bushels-——they will have 
to pay dollars. 


Equptian Needs 


The Egyptian requirement for 
wheat and flour is still on an off-and- 
Officials in Canada have 
told the Egyptians are ready 
buyers: efforts have been made to 
buy 100,000 tons of wheat and 20,000 
tons of flour In the U.S. without suc- 


on basis 
been 


cess 

The Egyptians are noted for their 
dickering. Traders are accustomed to 
their requests, their withdrawals and 
their hints. Much hinges on the set- 
tlement of the Suez question, While 
the country’s economy is in = such 
jeopardy, no one is anxious to get 
involved in big commitments. If the 
controversy is settled, then the US. 
may sell as much as 30 million bush- 
els of wheat and flour this year. 


Yugoslavian Needs 


Political considerations have slowed 
the completion of a deal to send 
wheat to Yugoslavia under PL 480. 
There is now talk that the President 
will give a directive shortly putting 
Yugoslavia in the running for ‘‘free” 
wheat. The requirement is assessed 
at 40 million bushels. 

While the American authorities 
hesitate, Russia steps in, The Yugo- 


slavs say they can't wait for the U.S 
administration to make up its mind 
so Russia has offered 300,000 tons of 
wheat to cover needs for the next 
two months. Naturally, President 
Tito would prefer U.S. wheat because 
he can “pay” for it in dinars; the 
Russians demand payment in the 
form of Yugoslavian exports 

Last year the U.S. provided 850,000 
tons of grain for Yugoslavia. This 
year the requirement might be as 
high as one million tons 


Indian Aid 


What steps is the Indian govern 
ment taking to insure that food profit 
eers and black marketeers don't make 
a killing by selling U.S. wheat pro 
vided under PL 480 at exorbitant 
prices? In a move to check the rising 
trend of food prices, the government 
has already opened 10,000 fair-price 
shops for wheat and rice. Reserve 
stocks are being dispersed to needy 
areas and more wheat is 
leased to the flour mills. 

There is no intention of imposing 
physical controls, states T. T. Krish- 
namachari, finance minister. Meth 
ods are being arranged for contro! 
ling the price of commodities and an 
indirect approach may be made by re- 
stricting bank advances to food trad 
ers. Just how effective 
ures will be in holding 
greedy ‘entrepreneurs is 
Shri A. P. Jain, 


being re- 


these meas- 
back the 
debatable 
minister, 


food says 


that under no circumstances will the 
country be allowed to experience a 
shortage of food grains. How true a 
prophet is Mr. Jain? No country re- 
ceiving such beneficence from the 
U.S. should go short; only hope. can 
be expressed; hope that the Ameri- 
cans will, this time, be given credit 
among the people for their generosity. 


Guatemalan Controls 


The Guatemalan government has 
placed wheat flour used in the manu- 
facture of biscuits and food 
under import control 

Factories that manufacture bis- 
cuits and food paste will be granted 


pastes 


import permits on a priority and 
preference basis. Commercial flour 
importers will be granted import 


permits to supply factories which do 
not import direct, provided the com- 
mercial importer has been in busi- 
ness for at least three years and has 
an ordinary flour import quota. Such 
imports will be charged against the 
regular flour quota 

Licenses will be granted for flour 
to be used in the home for biscuits 
or food paste to either industrial or 
commercial importers without such 
import being charged to the import- 
er’s quota. Special flour for home use 
must be in packages of five or 10 Ib 
each, Flour not in the specified size 
package will be returned by customs 
authorities to the exporter at place of 
origin 
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CANADIAN PROTEIN 
CONTENT 
WINNIPEG—An estimated protein 
content of 12.5% for the 1956 wheat 
crop has been reported by the Cana- 
dian Board 
sioners’ 


of Grain Commis- 
grain research laboratory. 
This preliminary estimate, based on 
analyses of 3,400 samples, shows that 
the new crop is 0.2% lower than last 
year’s final figure of 12.7% for wheat 
unloaded at western terminals and 
mill elevators during the 1955-56 crop 
year. For the past five years the av- 
erage protein level for western Ca- 
nadian wheat has been 12.9%. The 
long-term average is 18.5%. Estimat- 
ed protein levels for provinces are: 
Manitoba, 12.3% 


for 505 samples; 


Saskatchewan, 12.6% for 2,775 sam- 
ples, and Alberta, 12.3% for 179 


samples, Protein levels for grades are: 
No. 1 northern, 13.1% for 84 samples; 
No. 2 northern, 12.5% for 1,451 sam- 
ples; No. 3 northern, 12.4% for 1,494 
samples, and No. 4 northern, 12.8% 
for 430 samples. 





Syria Wants Plant 


Mouhamed & Ahmed 
manufacturers, importing § distribu- 
tors, and commission merchants 
would like to purchase equipment for 
one complete plant to produce maca- 
roni and biscuits, with a daily capac- 
ity of two to three metric tons 

Interested suppliers may obtain 
further information from Mouhamed 
& Ahmed Wazzan, P.O. Box 106, La- 
takia, Syria 


Wazzan, 








Canadian Review... 





Cash Income 


Preliminary estimates by the Do 
minion Bureau of Statistics indicate 
that cash income received by Cana 
dian farmers (excluding Newfound 
land) from the sale of farm products 
and participation payments on pre 
vious years’ grain crops amounted to 
$1,188,000,000 during the first six 
months of 1956. This represents a 
13.1% increase over the comparable 
1955 estimate of $1,050,300,000, and 
an 11% increase over the 1954 figure 

This level of farm cash income for 
the first half of the year has 
exceeded only once, in 1951, when it 
reached $1,241,700,000 

Increases occurred in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island and 
Ontario, ranging from just under 2% 
in Nova Scotia to just over 50% in 
Saskatchewan. The most important 
contributions to the increase were 
increased returns from sale of grains 
poultry, eggs and dairy products, and 
larger wheat participation payments 
Supplementary payments made un 
der provisions of Canada's Prairi 
Farm Assistance Act, to farmers in 
Western Canada, amounted to $3 
900,000 during the first half of 1956 
compared with $31,500,000 for the 
same period a year ago 

Increased income from wheat sales 
was greater than that recorded for 
any other item. Higher average 
prices and a substantial increase in 
marketings provided an income from 
this source of $217,700,000 during 
the January-June 1956 period, 49.4% 
above the 1955 total of $145,700,000 

Income from oats and barley, 


been 


totaling $56,200,000 for the first six 
months this year was well above the 
corresponding 1955 estimate of $37,- 


300,000, with larger marketings off- 
setting lower prices 

Total participation payments, in- 
cluding interim and final payments 


on the 1954 wheat crop, amounted to 
$62,000,000 for the six end- 
June 30. Increased marketings 
and higher prices realized from rye 
and flax sales helped bvost the six 
month total. 


months 
Ing 


Exchange Hours 


Market hours on the Winnipeg 


Grain Exchange between Oct. 1 and 
26 inclusive will be from 8:30 am 
to 12:15 p.m. for futures and 12:30 
p.m. to 1 p.m. for options. Beginning 
Monday, Oct. 29, trading and deliv- 
ery hours will be as set forth in the 
by-laws—9:30 a.m. to 1:15 p.m. for 
the futures market and 1:30 p.m. to 
2 p.m, for the option market. The 


schedule coincides with trading hours 
on other commodity markets 


Export Business 


Canadian export sales of both 
wheat and fldbur spurted ahead in 
the week ended Sept 20 to total 6,- 


688,000 bu., of which flour 
for the equivalent of 1,266,000 bu 
Previous week's comparative totals 
3,710,000 and 724,000 bu. re- 
spectively. Class 2 wheat sales at 4,- 
119,000 bu. included 2,825,000 for the 


accounted 


were 


U.K. The other top buyer was Ger- 
many with 1,090,000 bu. sold on In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement ac- 


count and 878,000 on a Class 2 basis 

Other Class 2 buyers were Japan 
with 350,000 bu., the Netherlands 
with 48,000 with the remainder mov- 
ing to Hong Kong. Norway took 172, 
000 bu. and Netherlands 41,000 to 


make the IWA wheat total of 1,303,- 
000 bu 

Of the week's flour total, 850,000 
bu. were Class 2 sales and the re- 
mainder, 416,000 bu., moved to IWA 
buyers 
Rye Held 

As a means of conserving unload 
space at the Canadian lakehead for 
types of grain for which there is a 


ready demand and which give prom- 
early shipment, the 
Canadian Wheat Board has suspend- 
ed, until further notice, all rye ship- 
ments to the lakehead from country 
elevators. The suspension issued Sept 
18 applies in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta to all shipments pie 
viously authorized by the board 


ise of outward 


Farm Price Index 


Canada's index of farm prices for 
July continued its upward trend re- 
cording an increase to 238.4 from the 
June figure of 231.8. Aithough the 
July figure is based on initial prices 
only for western wheat and 
grains, it is the highest level reached 
by the index since September 1954 
when it stood at 235.5. The increase 
results from price increases between 
June and July 1956 for grains, live- 
stock, dairy products, potatoes and 


coarse 


poultry and eggs 
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ACREAGE RESERVE 





nclined to estimate that the report 

idicat bable succes This con- 

clusior eems to be ipported by 

tates reporting a Sept. 14 

ind al by the reported requests for 
larger state quotas 

USDA flicials, when informed of 


reports that in the Pacific Northwest 


large t ranchers are contemplat- 
ing the dropping of participation in 
the wheat acreage allotment program, 


paying the cash penalti ind plant- 


ing every iilable inch of land in 
1957, thus taking their chances in 
the free market without any price 
upport iilable, say that these big 
operators represent only a very small 
part of the production of wheat in 
those state More than 60% of the 
wheat produced is grown on wheat 
farms of 15 acres or less, they say 
These officials agree, however, with 


the reported calculations of 


wheat rowet 


those big 
rs which indicate that it 


would be more profitable for them to 
disregard the wheat acreage allot- 
nent program, particularly if their 
normal yield basis for assessment of 
penalties happens to be low. It is the 
normal eld basis on which the 
penalt essed 

Deadline for sign-up under the 
vinter vneat acreage reserve pro- 
ran Oct. 5, 1956. On the basis of 
the 1,755,385 acres put under the pro- 
gran » far, participating wheat 
farmer! vould be eligible to receive 

max im of $34,110,149 in acreage 
reserve ments if they remain in 
mpliance with the program 

The 1957 acreage reserve program 
oal for wheat is 15,000,000 acres, in 
cluding both “winter ind “spring” 
imeti 

Farmers who did not fully under 

tand the 1956 acreage reserve soil 





bank pI it the tir ol entering 
into agreements will be iven an op- 
portunity to revise or cancel such 
igreement Ezra Taft Benson, 
cret f agriculture iid Sept. 21 
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Sprout, Waldron’s Committee Will Study 
Foreign Aid Programs 


Resale Division 
Manager Named 


MUNCY, PA.—Jack Ellmaker has 
been appointed manager of the re- 
sale division, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., Muncy, Pa., it was announced 
by Harold J. Alsted, vice president 
in charge of sales. Mr. Ellmaker will 


be in charge of handling sales of 
products not manufactured by the 
company but which supplement 


Sprout-Waldron equipment used in 
complete installations. 

Mr. Ellmaker has varied experience 
in sales and administration, having 
been secretary of the Williamsport 
(Pa.) Merchants Bureau and manag- 
er of the Geneva (N.Y.) Chamber of 
Commerce. 


——SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF 


Canadian Wheat 
Quality Lower 


WINNIPEG—-Canada's wheat crop, 
while comparable to last year’s pro- 
duction, is lower in quality, it is re- 
ported by the Winnipeg Free Press 
Last year 90% of the crop graded No 
4 Northern or better 

A prairie wheat crop of 467 million 
bushels is estimated by the Winnipeg 
newspaper. The estimate trim 
med by some 10 million bushels from 
an earlier forecast with frost and wet 
weather contributing About 
70% is expected to milling 


Lire — 


was 


factors 
make 
grades 

The Free cut 17 million 
bushels from its estimate to 
bring it down to 357 million bushels, 
still the highest peace-time mark on 
record. Barley production was esti- 
mated at 265 million bushels, down 
13 million bushels from the previous 


Press 


oats 


estimate and rye at 7,355,000 bu. is 
down 326,000 bu. from the August 
forecast. Flax was hardest hit by 


early frost and the Free Press sliced 
6,000,000 bu. from its earlier estimate 
to bring it down to 30,240,000 bu., but 
still far ahead of last year’s produc- 
tion 

Free Press estimates, compared 
with 1955 production, are as follows: 


Free Press 


Wheat estimate 1955 Crop 
Manitoba 1.000.000 41.000.000 
katchewan 92,000,000 9k 000.000 
Alberta 124.000.0000 1 000.000 
Total 167,001 ‘ 172,000,000 
Oat 
Manitoba 100,000 
Mash hewan 13% 1 6.900 
Alberta 1 i 0.000 
Total 90,000,00 
Thur 
Manitoba 4 100.000 10.000.000 
‘Saskatchewan Lar 000 164,000.000 
Alberta 118,000,006 100,000,006 
Total f 0,000 44,000,000 
Flax 
Manitoba : 16,000 1.600.000 
Saskatchewan 16,4 0 13,600,060 
Alberta 750,000 1,000,000 
Total iv ” ] 600 
ive 
Manitoba 5,00 1, 700,000 
Saskatchewan 1,189.06 8,200,000 
Alberta 0 900 
I j 6.6 
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_-c_ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


“GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


« HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


WASHINGTON A high level 
committee has been named by the 
White House to examine the opera 


tions of U.S. foreign aid programs 
and make recommendations for sub 
mission to Congress at the next ses- 
sion as a gtiide to further foreign aid 
legislation. At the same time special 
committees of the House and Senate 
are conducting parallel studies of the 
same subject 

The group named by the President 
and prepared to hold its original or- 
ganizational meeting here Sept. 27 
includes: Jesse W. Tapp, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Bank 
of America, Los Angeles (Mr. Tapp 
has been widely known as one of the 
leaders in U.S. agricultural economic 
matters and it is to be assumed that 
he will be 
those 


assigned supervision of 
aspects of the foreign aid 
problems); Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
president of the University of Vir 
ginia, and John L. Lewis, president 
of the United Mine Workers union 


The Lewis selection is seen as highly 


the US 
world 


ippropriate 
the 


since has now 


become coal ex 


porter 


major 





the committee 
Smith, retired 
Pres.dent and 
chairman of the 
American Machine & Foundry Co,; 
Whitlaw Reid, chairman of the board 
of the New York Herald-Tribune and 
Richard R. Dupree, chairman of the 
board of directors of Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


Other members of 
are Walter Bedell 
irmy associate of the 


presently vice 


According to US 
committee will probably 
functional lines with 
set up to work under 
named by the 


officials this 
organize on 
separate staffs 
the individuals 
President 

Heading the committee will be the 
former chairman of the board of 
U.S. Steel, Benjamin F. Fairless 
Working probably in liaison 
with the Fairless will be 
Clarence Randall, head of 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, now re- 
tired and making broad studies for 
the White House on international 
economic problems 


close 
committee 
formerly 


There are no indications of the de 
velopments of under way by 
congressional committees working on 
the same subject 


studies 
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“Ogilvie”. 


it's wise to buy quality! 


(Me: 





—Ogilvie “Miracle” 


Mills at: Montreal— Fort William 


Cable Address 


There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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TL 
Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour —Ogilvie Ready Mixes 


—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Oxgilvie Oats 
Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Winnipeg — Medicine Hat 
OGILVIE MONTREAL 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 16) 
to 15% of capacity. Specifications on 
old contracts are coming in at a 
fairly satisfaetory rate and running 
time averaged four days per week or 
a little better. The price on bakery 
flour was advanced 10¢, while other 


prices were unchanged, Quotations 
Sept. 21, 100’s cottons: Extra high 
patent family $6.60@6.80; standard 
baker's, unenriched $6@6.10; first 
clears, unenriched $5.25@5.35, deliv- 


ered Texas common points. 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
last week with prices slightly higher 
than in the previous week, Shipping 
directions were good, 

Hutchinson: Flour prices were up 


10¢ last week as wheat prices and 
premiums advanced under the in- 
fluence of steadily worsening drouth 


conditions, With the increase, interest 
lagged. Most of the trade is well 
covered into December and without a 
sharp break in prices, mills don’t look 
for much interest the next few weeks. 
Family flour interest was also light. 
Operations were strong with mills 
operating just under five full days, 
This week operations at the same 
level are expected, Quotations Sept. 
21, basis Kansas City: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched $6.30@6.40; bakers’ short pa- 
tent, in papers $5.55@5.60; standard 
$5.40 @5.45. 

Oklahoma City: Slack sales charac- 
terized the market last week and 
prices closed unchanged on family 
flour and 14¢ higher on bakery. Quo- 
tations Sept, 21, delivered Oklahoma 
points, earlots: Family short patent 
$6.6006.80, standard patent $5.90@ 
6.10, bakery unenriched short patent 
$5.9476.04, 95% standard patent 
$5.8405 94, straight grade $5.79@ 
5.84. Truck lots higher on all grades, 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales showed no in- 
clination to develop on any important 
scale in the central states during the 
week ending Sept, 21. Shipping direec- 
tions, however, continued to come in 
at a good rate and millers say run- 
ning time is satisfactory. 

A small amount of flour was sold 
Sept. 21 to small users who had not 
covered previously, and some fill-in 
orders were made. This movement 
was stimulated by a general small 
rise in flour prices, reflecting higher 
costs. For the most part, however, 
the buying trade is covered until the 
first of the year, and total sales this 
week were estimated at a round 35@ 
40% of five-day milling capacity, 

Quotations Sept, 21: Spring top pa- 
tent $6.20@6.30, standard $6.10 @6,20, 
clear $5.55@5,80; hard winter short 
$5.88 06, 950 patent 5.78@5,90, clear 


$5.57, family flour $7.50; soft winter 
short $7.16@7.20, standard $6,60@ 
6.74, clear $5.12, cookie and cracker 


flour $5.80, Cotton bags cost 27¢ and 
papers 12¢. 

St. Louis: Flour business in this 
area was almost flat last week. Buy- 
ers continue to draw on balances, 
which In most cases are fairly heavy. 
A few sales are being made on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Users are still 


waiting for lower prices. Last week 
sales were about 25% of capacity 
Shipping directions are fair; clears 
and low grades continued slow; pack- 
age goods are picking up. 
Quotations Sept. 21: Family flour 
top patent $6.40, top hard $7, ordi- 


nary $6.05. In 100-lb. paper sacks 
Bakery flour — cake $7.40, pastry 
$5.45, soft straights $5.90, clears 


$5.60; hard winter short patent $5.95, 
standard patent $5.80, clears $5.15; 
spring wheat short patent $6.40, 
standard $6.25, clears $6.10 


East 


Buffalo: Sales of all types of flour 
were nominal last week, with activity 
confined mostly to fill in lots. 

Spring wheat flour gained 2¢ and 
Kansas rose 3¢. Cake flour held un- 
changed but pastry flour climbed 10¢ 
Clears were unchanged 

The markets have held firm 
throughout the harvest period, with 
the strength stemming from the loan 
and soil bank programs. 

Prices and premiums of high glut- 
en Northwest wheat are expected to 
strengthen as the distance widens 
from the harvest period 

Consumers played 
wheat market very 
this year because prices dropped 
sharply last year after the heavy 
initial buying wave. This year some 


the Kansas 
conservatively 


consumers bought only one half or 
one quarter of their needs and they 
will have to come back in the mar- 
ket in a month or so to replenish 
their supplies, local mill representa- 
tives say. Incidentally, prices now 
are 30¢ higher than they were at the 
moderate go-around last July. 

Bakeries’ retail volume here is 
holding up well and their bread vol- 
ume has rebounded from the summer 
slump with the return of children to 
school. 

Export activity was up a little from 
the previous week. Prices of one 
type of export flour have about 
reached the highest level in its his- 
tory. Exporters are having a great 
deal of difficulty in obtaining a type 
of .70-.75 ash, second clear flour. 

Flour output here was up slightly 
from the preceding week. A year ago 
at this time four Buffalo mills were 
still on strike. 

Three mills worked seven days last 
week, one worked 6% days, one mill 
worked five days and the remaining 
mill worked 4% days. 

Quotations Sept. 21: Spring family 
$7.55, high gluten $7.02@7.17, short 
$6.67@6.82, standard $6.62@6.72, 
straight $6.57, first clear $6.11@ 
6.34; hard winter short $6.67@6.75, 
standard $6.55 @6.57, first clear $6.25; 
soft winter short patent $8.04@8.12, 
standard $7.21@7.34, straight $6.24 
@6.30, first clear $5.40@5.59. 








MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE — The present home of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange, which this year is observing its 75th anniversary, 
comprises the three buildings shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
central structure, called the Main Building, stands on the corner of Fourth 
St. and Fourth Av. 8S. It was erected in 1900-1901. During World War I years, 
wheat receipts reached a high of 142 million bushels, In order to handle the 
increased business it was necessary to enlarge and remodel the trading floov. 
The volume of business continued to increase, and to fill the need for addi- 
tional office space a 12-story structure (shown on the right) was erected. 
It is called the Annex. By 1927 there was need for still more space, and a 
new building was constructed on the corner of Third St. and Fourth Av., 
the site of the original building, shown at the left in the picture, constructed 
in 1884 (The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 18). In 1955, three new floors were 
added to this building, which is called the North Building. The new space is 
occupied by the Russell-Miller Milling Oo, 


New York: Family flour sales be- 
came the feature of last week with a 
fairly good volume booked on the 
strength of an announced 20¢ per 
ewt. advance in advertised brands, 
with mills protecting until opening of 
business Sept. 21. Bookings were 
strong as much of the trade was re- 
ported in a “quite low” supply posi- 
tion. 

Interest in other bakery flours re- 
mained rather quiet throughout the 
week with small price changes cur- 
tailing interest, aside from fill-ins for 
immediate needs where supplies were 
running low. However, a strengthened 
market at the close of the week 
might influence immediate future 
buying inclinations on the part of 
many jobbers and bakers recently 
holding back for a “softer” market 

An anticipated demand for rye 
flour, based on reports of dropping 
balances, did not materialize and the 
pattern of caution persisted with buy- 
ers apparently determined to make 
only necessary replacements while 
anticipating a better price picture. 

Durum blends and semolina were 
reported being ordered out at a some- 
what slower pace. 

Quotations Sept. 21: Spring short 
patent $6.70@6.80, standard patent 
$6.60@6.70, high gluten $7.05@7.15, 
clears $6.15@6.45; hard winter short 
patent $6.53@6.63, straights $6.33@ 
6.43; Pacific soft wheat flours $6.27@ 
6.65; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.65@6.10, high ratio $6.60@7.85; 
family $7.55. 

Philadelphia: With prices shifting 
back and forth in a narrow range, 
bakers and jobbers apparently found 
little incentive to seek extended cov- 
erage and local flour market activity 
contracted to the point where only 
a seattering of hand-to-mouth or- 
ders kept dealings from losing all 
momentum. Mill representatives 
voiced no hopes for an early expan- 
sion in the call because the over-all 
supply situation remains good. But 
they said that an unexpected change 
in the complexion of world news, 
something like a sudden turn in 
Middle East developments, could in- 
spire heavier purchasing. 

Note was taken of the fact that 
price-consciousness remains as strong 
as ever, even though mill postings 
have fallen below the levels at which 
some customers had indicated they 
would be interested. Particular at- 
tention was devoted to the trend of 
high gluten which slipped 5¢ sack to 
the level of a month ago and the low- 
est point in a year or so. There was 
no buying rush, however, with re- 
ports indicating turnover in this type 
was no better or worse than the cur- 
rent pace in other grades. 

Quotations Sept. 21, 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $6.95 
@7.05, short patent $6.60@6.70, 
standard $6.55 @6.65, first clear $6.35 
@6.45; hard winter short patent $6.30 
@6.40, standard $6.20@6.30; soft 
winter, nearby $5.35@5.45. 

Pittsburgh: The majority of local 
representatives of flour mills and 
flour brokers and salesmen reported 
a very quiet week last week. In fact 
many stated sales were nil while 


va 
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ye others said they had made a 
few hand-to-mouth sales for nearby 


rhe n t optimistic note con- 
cerned directions which were said to 
be “extremely good.” Some mills are 
not takir any commitments for 
clears and large consumers of the B 
grade of clears to use for starch fac- 
tories have not been able to get suf- 


ficient supplies. One local office reports 
they are three days behind on direc- 
tions and that this week 78 cars were 
delivered here for check-offs on com- 
mitment nade some time ago 

It i tated that during the last 
week good sales were made in fam- 
ly patents to jobbers in Tri-state 
ind the city areas. Local flour buyers 


on the whole are well stocked with 
flour, but it is still thought that a 
substantial price reduction would re- 
sult in some nice sized orders for 
prin ind hard Kansas patents. 


Quotations Sept. 21: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.12@6.33, medium 
patent $6.22@6.38, short patent $6.32 


06.48, spring wheat standard patent 
$6.39@6.60, medium patent $6.44@ 
6.65, short patent $6.49@6.70, clears 


$6.25@6.63, high gluten $6.84@7.05, 
idvertised family patents $7.35@ 


7.55 unadvertised family patents 
$6.90@7.10; pastry and cake flours 
$5.86 @ 7.72 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business last 


veek wa low, with no interest for 
ther than nearby requirements and 
the volume at a rather low point. 
The slight strengthening in flour 
costs proved no incentive towards 


future bookings and the majority of 
the trade appeared satisfied to work 


down old contracts. Only moderate 
amounts were sold for immediate to 
30-day shipments, with bakers and 
jobbers forming the best outlet. Fam- 
ily flour iles were also at a low 


point, with that trade showing no 
interest in purchases to cover re- 
placements 
Hard winters enjoyed the bulk of 
the mall volume of business nego- 
tiated, with little interest reported 
on northern springs. Soft winters, 
especially with the cracker and 
cookie bakers, met with poor de- 
mand. Cake flours found business 
low at retail cake levels except on 
uncompleted contracts. Shipping dir- 
ections were disappointing in that 
improvement was anticipated but 
did materialize. Stocks on hand are 
being well maintained to heavy. 
flour business was almost 
it a standstill, with small amounts 
ked to Europe and the 
Latin Americas. Bids from _ the 
Netherlands were unacceptable 
Qu tat n Sept 21, packed in 100- 
I nultiwall papers, in carlots: Hard 
vinter bakery short patent $5.85@4 
6 tandard $5.75@5.85, first clear 
$5.05@5.30; spring wheat bakery 
hort patent $6.35@6.55, standard 
$6156.35 first clear $5 65 @6.05, 
high luten $6.80@7; ft wheat 
hort patent $5.80@6.15, straight 
$5.40@5.70, first clear $4.80@5.25, 
high ratio cake $6.35@6.70; Pacific 
Coast cake $6.65@6.95, pastry $6.10 


Export 


pein wol 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 
inged last week with little 
of note in either the export or domes- 
tic trades. The grind held up well and 
deliveries, particularly on domestic 
orders, were fairly heavy. Sept. 21 
prices were unchanged from a week 
earlier with family patent $7.90, blue- 
stem $6.78, bakery $6.75 and pastry 
$6.03 


i unch 
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Portland: Flour demand has been 
boosted in the Pacific Northwest 
with prices steadily advancing. Prices 
were again up sharply last week with 
all classes of buyers wanting to get 
in before prices go still higher. This 
is true more in the domestic field 
than in the export markets, consid- 
erably narrowed down, But a few of 
the export mills have a good backlog 
of bookings and some are running 
seven days a week around the clock. 
Flour quotations Sept. 21 were: High 
gluten $6.95, all Montana $6.85, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.05, bluestem bak- 
ers $6.87, cake $7.46, pastry $6.46, pie 
$6.16, 100% whole wheat $6.22, gra- 
ham $5.91, cracked wheat $5.91. 


Canada 


Toronto: Mills are fairly busy with 
some improvement noticed in the 
domestic trade, following the end of 
the vacation period. 

Quotations Sept. 21: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used; bakers’ $4.70@5 in 
100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for car- 
tage, where used. 

There is continued interest in win- 
ter wheat flour in the domestic mar- 
ket, and prices have been advanced in 
line with higher wheat values. Ex- 
port interest is lacking. Quotations 
Sept. 21: $4.60, f.o.b. Montreal- 
Halifax, in 100’s export cottons. 

Some winter wheat is still out in 
the fields unharvested on account of 
the bad weather, and a lot of wheat 
is only good for feed. Little good 
milling winter wheat is being offered. 
Those farmers who have wheat in 
good condition are holding it, feeling 
that it will command a higher price 
later on in the season. Quotations 
Sept. 21: $1.70@1.75 bu. f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 

Winnipeg: At 551,000 sacks, Ca- 
nadian flour export sales in the week 
ended Sept. 20 were ahead of the 
previous week's total by 227,000 sacks 
or a 72% increase. Of the total 370,- 
000 sacks represented Class 2 busi- 
ness and the remaining 181,000 went 
to IWA countries. Running time in 
western mills was unchanged at close 
to a five-day week. Domestic trade 
was holding firm and prices were 
unchanged. Quotations Sept. 21: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100's $5.70@6; sec- 
ond patents, cottons $5.45@5.75; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, paper 100's 
$5@5.15. All prices cash carlots, 

Vancouver: Export sales of flour 
from this area are holding only mod- 
erately steady. Business continues to 
be confined to regular monthly re- 
quirements 

The flour business is operating 
along much the same levels as the 
export grain trade. No important 
wheat business overseas has been 
done here for some time and the 
only grain interest has been the re- 
cent sale of 17 cargoes of barley for 
U.K. and continent with loading as 
far ahead as next February. Grain 
exports from this port so far this 
season stand at just over 15,000,000 
bu. compared with clearances of only 
7,200,000 bu. at the same date last 
season. 

Cables from Manila indicate that 
the flour picture in the Philippines, 
which is the major Canadian flour 
outlet, is still very confused. The IWA 
quota for that country is down this 
year and Canadian mills fear that 
non-IWA sales may go to US. mills. 
If this is correct, Canadian shippers 
can expect a substantial cut in total 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
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BUMPER STRIPS CARRY BREAD SLOGAN—Shown above 


THE 





Walter 


are 


Lanpher, sales representative for International Milling Co., and D. B. Vaughn, 
manager of the firm's Minneapolis bakery division. They are attaching a 
gummed-back, fluorescent, bumper-display sign bearing the slogan, “Better 
Health Begins with Bread,” to Mr. Lanpher’s car. The slogan is one adopted 
by the newly formed Minnesota Bakers Council, Inc., a promotion council of 
bakers and allied tradesmen dedicated to furthering the best interests of the 


baking industry in Minnesota, International’s Minnesota territory 


salesmen 


are passing out sample signs to bakers and grocers throughout the state, to 
gether with forms enabling bakers and allied men to order additional signs, 
at cost, from the council, The signs are to be used on bakers’ and allied trades 
men's trucks and cars, in their places of business, and/or given to their em 
ployees. International is giving these signs to its mill and office employees 
in Minnesota, Distribution and display of these fluorescent bumper signs are 
part of International’s cooperative effort with the council to stimulate new 
enthusiasm for bread and restore it to its proper place as a healthful, essential 


part of the diet. 





ales to that country this year, In ad- 


dition there is the factor of Australian 
flour offerings at levels which Cana- 
dian mills cannot meet. 


In the domestic market, sales are 
average, For hard wheat 
vrinds Sept, 21 cash car quotations: 
First patents in cottons $5.85; bak- 
ers’ patents $4.80 in paper bags and 
$5 in cottons; Ontario pastry to the 
trade $6.10, and cake flour $7.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Nothing startling hap- 
pened in the millfeed market in the 
week ended Sept. 24, but the demand 


rep rted 


rocked along in an unspectacular 
manner, absorbing the ample sup- 
plies. Prices were very little different 


from the previous week, Millfeed 
ales offices reported that the interest 
was not great, but that when prices 
down 50¢, buyers stepped up 
their purchases and the prices firmed. 
The buying interests were said to 
represent a cross section of the mar- 
ket 


Quotations Sept. 24, in 100-lb. sacks, 


went 


per ton: Bran $37, standard midds. 
$38, flour midds, $49@50, red dog 
S55 @57 


Kansas City: Heavier millfeed pro- 
duction and only moderate demand 
from users left millfeed in a rather 
oft market here this week, Middlings 
barely held steady over the week-end 
while bran and shorts dropped about 
0¢ ton. Quotations Sept. 24: Bran 
$3535.75 and shorts $41,.50@42.25, 

icked, Kansas City; middlings $33.50 
34.25, bulk, Kansas City. 

Oklahoma City: Apparently the 
continued severe drouth has not af- 
fected the millfeed market which re- 
mains very dull. Prices closed $3 low- 
er on bran and $1.25 lower on shorts. 
Quotations Sept. 21 straight cars: 
Bran $38.75@39.75, millrun $40.13@ 
11.18; shorts $44.50@45.50. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

rt. Worth: There was a fair de- 
mand for millfeed last week, with 
idequate supplies, but no particular 





pressure of offerings. Quotations Sept 
21, burlaps: Bran $430 44 ra 
shorts $50.507051 50, deli Texas 
common points; $1 lower on bran and 
shorts compared with pre 


Wichita: Millfeed demand 
nearby, was good last week. Offering 
were inadequate. Bran declined $1.25 
@1.50 ton and shorts $1.50@1 
Quotations Sept. 21, basis 
City: Bran $35.25@ 35.75 
@ 42,50. 


vered 


VIOUS Week 


mostly 


fo ton 
Kansa 
short $42 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand wa 
strong last week, reflecting di 
weather conditions. Mills of the area 
found demand exceeded supply. Most 
sales were milldoor, trucked out to 
nearby area. Prices were slightly 
higher. Quotations Sept. 21, basi 
Kansas City: Bran $35.25035.75 


shorts $41.75 @42.50 
Chicago: Trading was slow in mill 
feeds in the central states during the 


week ending Sept. 24. The volume ol 
trade was scarcely sufficient to give 
clear price indications. The trend 
however, appeared to be toward slight 
easiness, Quotations Sept. 24: Bran 
$40.50@41, standard midds. $41.5040 
42, flour midds $54 50@55 red dog 


$59.50 @61.50. 

St. Louis: Demand for 
slow last week. Prices were 
steady and supplies ample 

Quotations Sept. 21: Bran $39.75 
40.25, shorts $46.25@46.75, St. Louls 
switching limits 

Buffalo: Reports of killing frosts 
some areas quickened interest in bran 
last week and prices firmed. Ther 
was some sales activity and if the 
cold spell is prolonged it could bring 
a general rush of buying. However 
there is a considerable amount of aft 
erfeed on the farms and 
temper some of the buying 


feeds wa 
about 


this could 


Middlings were considered by one 
spokesman as being a “little top 
heavy” in relation to bran. There has 
been a rumor that the government 
may step in and support eggs and if 
this proves to be true the “top heavi 


ness" would vanish and middlings 
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lone with other egg fee would 
turn firm. Heavy feeds were in good 
demand. Despite the increased inter- 
est in the market, mixers have not 


yet had a seasonal pickup in demand 


Flours output continued at rela- 
tively high pace. Mill running time 
ranged from 6 to 7 days. Bran ended 
up $2.50; middlings were unchanged 
to 50¢ higher and heavy feeds were 
unchanged. Quotations Sept. 21: Bran 
$43 507 44.25, standard midds. $45@ 
16 25, flour midds. $60@62.50, red dog 


$614 62.50 

Philadelphia: The arrival of unsea- 
onably cold weather was expected to 
he the forerunner of a broadening in 
the call for millfeed, but so far that 
has not been the case dealings 
last week proceeded at about the 
The 
unchanged 
Bran $50, 
g $70 


and 


same pace as in recent weeks 
Sept 21 
from the 


tandard 


quotations 


were 
previous week 
midds. $52, red do 
Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
week. Supplies continued to 
be adequate for all demands. Prices 
were down on bran and B midds, but 
slight increase in A midds 
dog 
(Juotations 


rood last 


howed 
ind red 
Sept. 21 f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh Bran $47.55@48.64, 
tandard midds. $49.55750.64, flour 
$62.55 7 63.14, red dog $69.55@ 


points 


midds 
70 64 
New Orleans: Millfeed 
lightly last week, with bran and 
horts dropping approximately $1 
vemand absorbed the available offer- 
ing Mixers and jobber howed very 
little interest in slight 
interest were of- 
fered was 
lacking, and business on the whole 
is slow for this season. Quotations 
pt. 21: Bran $43@044.75, shorts $51 
52.50 
Seattle: Millfeed 
inder pressure last week 


eased off 


bran and onl 
in shorts. Middlings 
freely but 


more interest 


ontinued 
with sellers 


price ( 


inxious to make bookings and buy- 
ers continuing quite reluctant. A fair- 
y heavy grind, together with a poor 
California market and little or no 
local buying interest combined to 


keep pressure on the market from a 


selling standpoint, and prices were 
barely steady at $40 ton, delivered 
common transit points, with some in- 


dication that bids would get supplies 


at less than this level 

Portland: Quotations Sept 21 
Millrun $38, midds. $43 

Ogden: Millfeed was weaker last 


week with prices dropping $1. Supply 
exceeds demand with plants working 
to capacity seven days a week. Mills 
are booked well into October. Quota- 
(off $1): Red bran and millrun 
midds. $45; to Denver: Red bran 


tions 
$40 


ind millrun $47, midds. $52; to Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $47.50, 
midds. $52.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 


Toronto: Demand has been fair for 


millfeeds, with price unchanged last 
week. Quotations Sept. 21: Bran $50 
’51, shorts $59@60, midds. $59@60 


net cash terms, bags included, mixed 


or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 


Salina: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week with bran $1 lower and 
shorts off 50¢ Supplies were ade- 
quate. Quotations Sept. 21, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $35.50@36, gray 
shorts $42.50@ 43 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds in the three 
prairie provinces moved freely last 
week for the most part into eastern 
Canada and the eastern U.S., and 
there was no accumulation of sup- 
plies. Prices were unchanged. Quota- 


tions Sept. 21, f.o.b gran $42 
246 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Alberta $4 more: shorts $45.50@48.50 
in the three prairie provinces; midds 


mills 
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$47@50 in Manitoba and Saskat« 
Alberta $150 less All 
carlots. Small 
and warehouses $5 extra 


prices 
ex-countr’ 


wan 
cash lots 
elevators 


Vancouver: Domestic millfeed 
slightly lower 


from 


pl ces were 
Offerings 
said to be 


last week 
mills 
domestic de 


prairie 
with 


were 
ZO re 
mand fair. Closing were 


down about $2 


quotations 
from a week before 
No export business had been reported 
Cash car Sept. 21, for 
with 50¢ more packed in 


quotations 
paper bags 


jutes: Bran $48, shorts $51, midds 
$55 
Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour sales again 
were almost nil as prices moved up 
another 5¢. Buyers reportedly feel 
that as long as they have waited this 
long to buy on a lower price basis 
they may as well wait awhile longer 
on the outside chance that the price 
might come down. Mill sales depart- 


ments believe that 
their in 


users are working 

down to rock bot- 
tom and probably will do some p.d.s 
buying rather than book supplies at 
the current high levels. Directions 
have been holding up well 


entories 


White 


Quotations Sept. 21 rye 
$5.22@5.27, medium $5.02@5.07, dark 
$4.47 @ 4.52 

Philadelphia: Amid reports that 


balances of rye flour have dipped be 


low the level which most bakers con 
sider comfortable, prices have ex 
tended the upward trend of recent 
weeks, crossing the $6 mark for the 


first time in quite a while. The Sept 
21 quotation on white rye of $5.954 
6.10 was up 15¢ 
before 

Buffalo: Rye 
last week. Sales 
tations Sept. 21 
6.24, medium 
75.49 


sack week 


from ths 
price advanced 5¢ 
were nominal, Quo 
White rye $6.14@4 
$5.9476.04, dark $5.39 


St. Louis: Rye sales were good last 


week as prices worked higher. Ship 
ping directions were also good. Quo- 
tations Sept. 21: Pure white rye $5.89 
medium $5.64, dark $5.14, rye meal 
$5.39 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 


exceedingly small last week. Prospec 
tive buyers held aloof for a more fa 
vorable price and stretched supplies 
on hand. Directions were good Quo 
tations Sept 21 f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
point Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$5.89@6, medium $5.69@5.80, dark 
$5.14@5.25, blended $6.35@6.45, rye 
meal $5.39@5.50 


Chicago: Rye flour crept upward in 
the central during the 
ending Sept. 21, further discouraging 


states week 


potential buyers, some of whom have 
held off buying for some time because 
of high prices. As the situation stands 
now, traders say, customers have to 
need flour badly before they book 
Quotations Sept. 21: White patent 
rye $5.50@5.59, medium $5.30@5.39 
dark $4.79@4.84 
Oatmeal 
Toronto: The unseasonably cool 


weather has encouraged demand for 
rolled oats, though supplies are ade 
quate. Quotations Sept. 21: Rolled 
oats in 80-Ib. cottons $5.55, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. cottons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto 
Montreal 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade in the 
three prairie provinces showed its 


seasonal movement upward last week 
with the advent of near-freezing night 
temperatures. Prices were unchanged 


Quotations Sept 21 Rolled oats in 
80-Ib. sacks $5.4575.65; oatmeal in 
100-lb. sacks $6.6576.90 in the three 
prairie provinces. All prices cash car- 
lots 
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DEATHS 











Andrew J. Lock-Wagner, 59, dis- 
trict ale manager of the National 
Biscuit ( Syracuse, N.Y., bread 
divisior nee 1938, died in Canton, 
N.Y Sept. 18. He had previously 
been supervisor of National Biscuit's 
Buffalo division and was with the 
compar $3 years 

Dan Sinnott, field man for the 
J. R. Short Milling Co. in the terri- 
tory hinging on Chicago, died Sept. 
15 at home in Danville, Ill. He 
vas bor rexas and worked dur- 
ing } fetime as superintendent of 


Baking Co., Danville, the 
Hathawa Baking Co., Cambridge, 
Ill., and the Altstadt & Langlas Bak- 
Ce Waterloo, Iowa. His widow 
and two children of high school age 
rh leath of Ralph 8S. Herman, 
lirector of the bakery sales service 
le partment ofl General Mills Inc., 
cecurred at Minneapoli Sept 19 
Details will be found on page 12 
Avis M. Gantz, 61, associated with 
Standard Brands, Inc., for 38 years, 
died recent it Toledo, Ohio. He was 


Toledo district manager for the com- 


pany, a mber of the Ohio Bakers 
Assn. and the Quarter Century Club 

f Lima, Ohio 
Walter E. Merriam, Sr., 77, man- 
ager of the Oxford Grain Co Au- 
burn, Mas for 40 years, died Sept. 
tive in the community's 


17 He wa if 
civic activities for many years 


Douglas G. Anderson, 60, former 


vice president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapo died in Santa Barbara, 
Cal yn Sept. 19. Details will be 
found mh pare 12 

' THE STAFF ' . 


G. Cullen Thomas Is 
New FDA Consultant 


WASHINGTON—tThe appointment 


G. Cu Thomas, Minneapolis, 
i p consultant of the Food 
Dru \dministration has been an- 
inced | George P. Larrick, FDA 
mn . 
Mr. Thomas has retired after 26 
y is a president of General 
M Inc. He served as chairman of 
cent Citizens Advisory Commit- 
te wh tudied and reported on 
the activities of the Food & Drug 
Administration 
Mr. La ck said, “We are rlad to 
re the ervices of a man who 
uch a broad knowledge of our 
inization and of the law which it 
ninisters. His advice will be sought 
‘ 1 wid iriety of questions and 
en but we believe he will be 
f ( helpful to us in the area 
1u operation and educa- 
We wish to further develop 
t our work in @ way 
ist the help of the great 
rit isiness men who want 
d i drug laws to be truly 
I secured hi A.B. de- 
e f Butler University in 1913 
e he ‘ ed as athletic director 
1913-18. He also worked as a 
nist f the State of Indiana trom 
iv) 17 
In 19: e became production man- 
pre f t Atlas Bread Co. of Mil- 
waukes I n there he went to the 
W asnou ( sby Co of M I neapolis 
which late vas merged as a unit of 








John R. Cooper 


NEW COMMANDER — John R. 
Cooper, executive vice president, O. 
A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb., feed 


and fiour milling firm, has been 
elected commander of the American 
Legion of the Department of Ne- 


braska. Mr. Cooper, who is director 
of research for his company, is a 
member of the Nutrition Council of 
the American Feed Mfrs. Assn. He is 
active in industry and civic affairs, 
and is currently first vice president 
of the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn. Among his current civic activ- 
ities is chairmanship of the Richard- 
son county chapter of the Polio Foun- 
dation and of the Selective Service 
Board, 


Chicago Office Staff 


Secretary Married 


CHICAGO—Miss Edna Maier, for 
the last six years secretary in the 
Chicago office of The Miller Publish- 
ing Co., was married the evening of 





Sept. 22 to Thomas R. Dougall. The 
ceremony took place at St. Paul's 
Lutheran Church, Melrose Park, IIl., 


and a reception followed at the VF'W 
Hall in Maywood. Following a three- 
week honeymoon, Mr. and Mrs. Dou- 
gall will return to Chicago Oct. 10, 
and Mrs. Dougall will return to work 
the following day 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF ‘ re 


W. Francis Rowe 
Joins Pillsbury 


MINNEAPOLIS—-W. Francis Rowe 
has joined the flour production de- 
partment of Pillsbury Mills, Ince., 
Minneapolis, as a milling process en- 
gineer 

Mr. Rowe attended Washburn Uni- 
versity, Topeka, Kansas 
American Flours, Inc., in 1934. After 
assignments in the company’s mills 
at Newton and Salina, Kansas, he 
joined the H. D. Lee Milling Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, attaining the position of 
head miller. 

Mr. Rowe subsequently worked as 
superintendent for the Colorado Mill- 


and joined 


ing & Elevator Co., Omaha Flour 
Mills Co., and Martha White Mills 
Inc. In 1952 he joined the Kansas 


Milling Co. as general superintendent, 
the position he held 
Pillsbury 

Mr. Rowe is a member of the Tech- 
nical Research Committee of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers 

He will make his home in Minne- 
apolis with his wife and three daugh- 
ters. 


until joining 
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Mostly Personal 





Nyle L. Blemker, manager of the 
Augusta, Ga., plant of H. H. Claus- 
ns Sons, Inc., has been named 
chairman of the Augusta Red Cross 


disaster relief and preparedness com- 
mittee 


Cecil A. Jordan, vice president and 
general manager, Consclidated Flour 
Mil's Co., Wichita, Kansas, is spend 
ing his vacation deep sea fishing on 
the Texas Gu'f Coast. Henry L. 
Sum»ier, dr., assistant sales manag- 


er for the company, is deer hunting 
in Wyoming 


e 
Israel Heller, secretary of 
Mills (Pty.), Ltd 
Cape Town, South Africa, was a 
Visitor to the home office of The 
Northwestern Miller on Sept, 21, He 
was accompanied by Gerald K. Grif- 


Victory 
Worceste! near 


fin, Henry Simon, Ltd. Mr. Heller 
has spent the past five months visit 
ing mills in Europe and the US 


Before returning to South 
will go to Montreal 

2 
Farrand has appoint 
the food engineering 
Henry Simon, Ltd 
England. The depart 


Africa, he 


Ww. dd. 
ed manager of 
department of 
Cheadle Heath 


be en 


ment is responsible for the design 
and construction of bulk flour han 
dling and storage plants in mills, 


bakeries and biscuit factories. It also 


supplies bulk flour delivery wagons 

Directors of the Victoria Elevator 
Co Minneapolis, elected A, A, 
Houston as president to succeed the 
late Robert G. Cargill, who died Sept 
9 Mr. Houston had isurel 
of the company for 30 years. He 
started as an with the 
Victoria c Reelected 


been tre 


office boy 


mpany in 1904 


at the special board meeting were 
J. T. Henry, vice president, and H, 
L. Heath, secretary. New officers 


named were Robert M, Cargill, treas 
urer, and W. B. Smith, assistant sec 
retary 


plant manager for 
Milling Co. at Al 
visitor at the Min 
Exchange last week 


EK. FE. Powers, 
the Russell-Miller 
ton, Ill, was a 
neapolis Grain 





Walter J. Stockman 


Walter J. Stockman 
Joins Standard 
Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY-Walter J. Stock 
man has been appointed general sales 
manager of the bakery flour division 
of the Standard Milling Co. effective 
Oct. 1, Paul Uhimann, president, has 
announced, Mr. Stockman succeeds 
Austin Morton, who has resigned and 
plans to move to Florida 


Well known to flour buyers and 
millers, Mr. Stockman has had con 
siderable experience in the flour in 


dustry, and formerly 
with Raymond F. Kilthau 


was associated 


New York 


flour broker 

Mr. Stockman is a member of the 
New York Bakers Club, the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, 


the Metropolitan Bakery Production 


Club, Inc., the New York Flour Dis- 
tributors Assn. and Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. He will head 


quarter at the Standard Milling Co.'s 
New York office 

A program of expansion and 
ernization of the firm's plant at 
falo is underway. Capacity has been 
5000 to 6,500 ewt 
with changes 


mod 
Buf 


from 
along 


increased 


per day other 





Genstal Baking Co. 
Names 2 Directors 


NEW YORK The General 
Co. has elected Lawrence L 
and Lioyd C. Mitchell to its 
directors, according to 
Morrison, board chairman 

Both new directors are officers and 
directors of Van de Kamp Holland 
Dutch Bakeries, Inc., of Los Angeles 
acquired Aug. 30 by General 
Mr. Frank is Van de Kamp’s chair- 
man of the board and co-founder of 
the firm with the late Theodore J 
Van de Kamp. Mr. Mitchell is a Van 
de Kamp vice president and was for 


Baking 
Frank 
board of 


(seorgs a 


jaking 


merly general manager of the firm's 
Seattle, Wash., operations 

Lloyd C. Mitchell began his career 
in the baking industry at the age 
of 16. After considerable experience 
with bakeries and the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., and a 


yeal ol 
. es 
37, vil 


est in the Chatterton 


retirement at the age of 
Mitchell bought a half inter 
jakeries, Seattle 


When Van de Kamp’s Bakeries of Los 
Angeles began their expansion pro 
gram two years later, it bought his 








lawrence LL. Prank Lieyd ©, Mitchell 
Seattle operation, retaining him as 
general manager and electing him a 
ice president and director of the 
parent compan’ 
SREAD 1® THE STAFF OF Lire 

. . 

GMI Diwidend 


The board of General 
Mills, Inc., has dividend 
of 75¢ a share on common stock pay 
able Nov. 1, 1956, to stockholders of 


directors of 
declared a 


record Oct, 10, 1956. This is the 113th 
consecutive quarterly dividend on 
GMI common stock 





28 





KELLY’S 50 YEARS 


(Cont pued from page 13) 





rom 
PR. ium 
949 

William Kelly died in 1936 and c. 
C. Kelly became president in that 
year. The following year Don Russell 
joined the firm, He had been asso- 
ciated with milling concerns in Atchi- 


figure rates to sweep out.” Mr. 
became general manager in 


son, Kansas, and Des Moines, Iowa. 
In 1942, Mr. Russell became sales 
manager, a position he now holds. 


Mr Ste ele beeame associated with 
the coneern in 1935 after attending 
Kansas State College, William G. 
Kelly became associated with the 
family business in 1946 after taking 
a degree in flour mill administration 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Seccomsors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Solf-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH, 
Since 1856 














sy use quaker, 
' (RR BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 


WILKES. BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
COUN FLOUR ~- CONN MYAL 
COUN SPECIALTIES 


















THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3919 Se. Union Ave. 











Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 





WICHITA, KANSAS 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is loeated in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eos, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














‘“‘DIAMOND D” 


A Ulgh Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under I Control 
from Montana Spring 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 
The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 
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and serving several 
Army. 

Latest executive to join the milling 
company is L. E. McCown who 
brought 25 years of experience in the 
business with him when he became 
associated in 1954. Prior to that he 
had been vice president of the Arnold 


years in the 


_ Milling Co, at Sterling, Kansas. 


Growth of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co. has been steady through its 
first half-century. In that first year, 
it produced 200,000 sacks of flour 
bulk of which was distributed locally 
and in nearby states. 

In the 1955 crop year, the mill's 
production was better than one mil- 
lion sacks of flour to markets stretch- 
ing from a grocery store two blocks 
away to the eastern seaboard and the 
deep south. 

With the growth in production has 
come an expansion of personnel. 
Twelve men working two 12-hour 
shifts produced that first flour. Now 
more than 70 persons are employed 
in three shifts around the clock. 

Many of the original 12 men stayed 
for decades, But after 50 years only 
a few remain. One is Joe Wilson who 
unloaded the brick and made the 
mortar for the first building. He is 
now the night watchman 

While the production of flour and 
all the details that go with it are 
time consuming, the Kelly family has 
not limited itself entirely to the mill, 
but has taken its place in community 
affairs. 

C. C. Kelly has served as president 
of the Hutchinson Chamber of Com- 
merce. His brother, Willis, served 
four years as mayor and 15 years on 
the board of regents which controls 
colleges in the State of Kansas. 

William G. Kelly, representing the 
third generation in the mill, has 
served as president of the Hutchinson 
Board of Trade and president of the 
Hutchinson Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Indications are strong that the 
family tradition will continue. It is a 
familiar sight to see Charles and 


Mike Kelly, young sons of William G 
Kelly, walking with Grandfather Wil- 
lis through the mill and seeing the 


latest machinery designed by man 
grind up the wheat that makes 
“Kelly’s Famous” flour. 

The wheat has changed. The proc- 
ess has changed, but the name is the 
same, 

———"SREAD if THE STAPF OF Lire — 
. . 
GMI Wins Public 
Relations Award 

NEW YORK—General Mills, Inc.'s 
“School Relations Program" has been 
named one of 10 winners of the Pub- 


lic Relations News annual 
ment awards for 1955 

The awards, highest in the public 
relations field, were made to the 10 
organizations which, during 1955, 
were judged to have made the most 
outstanding contributions to profes- 
sional and management public rela- 
tions progress. 

The citation will be accepted per 
sonally by Charles H. Bell, president 
at ceremonies in Minneapolis and 
reads: “For creating and executing 
a school relations program to in- 
crease the prestige of homemaking 


achieve 


as a career and to emphasize the 
family unit as the backbone of the 
American way of life.” 
———SR EAD iG THE STAFF OF Lif fee 
WHEAT STOCKS CUT 
WINNIPEG Canadian visible 


wheat stocks were reduced by 4,000,- 
000 bu. in the week ended Sept. 12, 
lowering the total in store and in 
transit to 344,000,000 bu., 33,000,000 
bu. less than was available this 
time last year. 





Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 





stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 
Sept. Sept. 
14, 21, 
r 1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 36% 33 33% 33 
Allis-Chalmers 37% 31% 33% 32% 
Pid. $4.08 125 107% 108 
Am. Cyanamid Ti” 61 69%, 8% 
vom > 154 126 135% 
4-D-M Co. . 41% 3% WY 37% 
Korden , “4% «88 0% hy 
Cont, Baking © o. 36%, 28%, 29% 20% 
Pid. $5.50 106% 100% 101% 41% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 32% 27% 20% 29% 
Dow Chemical 82% 7 74% 71 
Gen, Baking Co. 1% 9 9% 9% 
Gen, Foods Corp. 50% 43% 448 47 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 71% 61 70% 69% 
Merck & Co. .... 35 24% 32%, 31% 
Pid. #4 .. 116 106% 108% 108% 
Natl Biseuit Co. 39% 4% 35 46 
Pid. $7 179 160 165 160 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 50% 42% 43 42%, 
Procter & Gamble 55 is% 52% 52% 
Quaker Oats Co. . 35% 31 MY 33 
St. Regis Paper Co. 60% 140% 5! 195%, 
Pid. $4.40 105 ow 102 
Std. Brands, Ine. 4% 37% 37% 37% 
Pid, $3.50 91% 80% KO% 81% 
Sterling Drug hy 3 554% S3% 


United Biscuit 


of America 32% 26% 26% 2% 


Pid. $4.50 107 100% 100'% 
Victor Chem, Wks. 44% 77% 41 20%, 
Ward Baking Co. 17% 14% 15% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 165 168 
Cream of Wheat 2ay, 29 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 132 135 
Gen, Mills, Inc, 39% % Pd. i14 115% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 82 87 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pid. 97 on 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 141 143% 
Sanehine Biscuits, Ine 70 71 
Vietor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 85% a 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pid, 100% 102 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
Sept. Sept. 
14, 21, 
1956 1956 1956 
High tow Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 6% 5 6% 6 
Gr. A&P Tea Co,. 189 160 172 
rtd. $7 138 127% 128% 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” By 3% 5% 5% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 27% %wWA% 25% 
Pid, $5 10n% 100% 192 100% 
rtd, $8 137% 118 121 121 
Omar, Ine. is 4% 14% 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 1%, 1% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 102 708 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Sept. Sept. 
7 14, 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3% t ; 3 
fd. B 60 et) at) 
Can. Bakeries 1% 5Y% 5u% 
Can. Food Prod. 4% 2 1% 3% 
d R%, « * x 
Pid. 65 53 *52 
Catelli Food, A 28 25 25 25 
B 40 38 39 191%, 
Cons, Bakeries 10% 6%, 1% 6% 
Federal Grain 36 20% 31 31 
Pd. 31% 27% 27% 2 
Gien. Bakeries 1% 5 5 5u% 
Int. Mig., Pfd. 95 87 91% 
Lake of the Woods, 
Pfd, 144 136 136 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 x 8% 9 
Ptd, . 103 OR1%, "95 *90 
MeCabe Grain, A 21 1n%™% 20 
B 20 20 20 
Ogilvie Flour 52 37% 39% 38 
Pd, 160 45 148 mM 
Std. Brands 40 10 40 
Toronto Elevators 2 16% 23 21% 
United Grain, A 18 16% *16% 
Weston, G., “A” 35% 20% 2% 21% 
36% 21 21%, 21% 


Ptd, 4%% 104% 96 on 96 
*Less than board lot. 





GREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE US 
Btockas of bonded grain in the U.S, as con 
plied by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade Sept. 15, 1956 (000 tted) 
Wheat Oat Rye Barl'y 

Ruffalo 614 

A float 
Lakes “0 64 
Chicago 

rotala 674 64 
Previous week H14 

——G@REAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 


ELSMORE, KANSAS—A fire loss 
estimated at $50,000 was sustained 


here when the elevator 
Royal Cox burned. 


owned by 
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Te Z 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 








HUBBARD 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
QUALITY SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Fiour a Specialty 








The Williams Bros. 
Merchant Millerea KENT, OHIO, t 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 

We specialize 


Co. 


S.A. 


in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from cnrefully selected 
wheats 








“Golden Loaf” 


The Flour with on a and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 


| Lad pOur 























MILLING 


KNAPPEN comeany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH PHONE 320 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND NORFOLK, VA 
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R. E. Fiedler E. B. Dunning 


ADM APPOINTMENTS—tTwo addi- 
tions to the staff of the development 
department of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midiand Co. have been announced by 
Dr. George K. Nelson, department 
director Raymond E. Fiedler has 
been appointed manager of agricul- 
tural products development, activi- 
ties directed at expanding the com- 
pany’s interest in products related 
to the agricultural industry. Edward 
B. Dunning has been assigned to the 
industrial chemical development 
group. Before joining ADM, Mr. 
Fiedler was senior chemical engineer 
at the A. E. Staley Mfg. OCo., Deca- 
tur, IlL, where he worked for 14 
years. He received a B.S. degree 
from the University of Notre Dame 
in 1938 and a master’s degree in 
chemical engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1940. Mr. 
Dunning has been with ADM since 
August, 1954, as a research chemist, 
working at the firm’s Minneapolis 
research laboratory. 





Frozen Asset... ? 


LO ANGELES Streeter Blair, 
ba \ I t prize at the Los An- 
fair with a year-old loaf 

heat bread 


entered ni kinds of 
e 1955 fair and won four 
five seconds with a loaf 
eat bread f1 n his home 
he thawed 1 put on 
lair didn't te the story 
judges had pinned the 
him 
M keeps old this He’s a 


intique ae ler 
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Students Feted 
By Bakers Club 
At Open House 


CHICAGO — The Bakers Club of 
Chicago held open house recently for 
members, officers and directors. The 
activities included a welcome to stu- 
dents now enrolled for a 20-week 
course at the American Institute of 
Baking. Edmund Kutchins, president, 
presided. 

Mr. Kutchins greeted the guest 
students and introduced Giles W. An- 
derson, Union Starch & Refining Co., 
Inc., Columbus, Ind.; Richard Moreau, 
Moreau & Risch, Inc., Milwaukee; 
Walter U. Nissen, John J. Nissen 
Baking Co., Portland, Maine; Fred 
D. Pfening, The Fred D. Pfening Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; and Haryl C. Sim- 
mons, Gopher Grinders, Inc., Anoka, 
Minn club members from out of 
town 

Howard ©. Hunter, president of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
then introduced Institute officers, 
staff members, and guests 

Don F. Copell, vice president, Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Newark, N.., 
spoke on the subject “Wanted: One 
Dozen Bakery Firm Presidents.” Mr. 
Copell pointed out the necessity of 
continuing education, and the im- 
portance of an inquisitive mind, of 
making decisions, and of having the 
stamina to face errors in judgment 
along with the vision to attack prob- 
lems 

——SREAOD 16 THE STAPF OF LIFE _ 
PACKAGED MISSILES 

MINNEAPOLIS The newest 
premiums by General Mills, Inc., 
with breakfast plastic 
models of U.S. Army guided missiles 
In cooperation with the Army, the 
company has announced that a mini- 
ature of one of four real Army 
missiles, each with its own launcher, 
appears in specially marked pack- 
ages of Cheerios and Kix. These 
plastic models can be shot into the 
air. In other packages of these cer- 
eals are trading cards which tell the 
story of real missiles 


cereals are 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING co. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


a WHEAT and RYE ® 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
‘Wheat. Cake and 
Pastry Fiours. Cracker 
‘and Cookie Flours. 


\ Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








j 65 TIMES 


AROUND THE WORLD 


—represent the distances covered by 
Lykes Lines in one year while carry- 
ing cargo to and from 156 overseas 
ports. Lykes 54 vessels comprise the 
largest American Flag fleet sailing 
between U.S. GULF PORTS and the 
world, Frequent, regularly scheduled 
sailings. 
Here are the six Lykes world trade routes 
providing fast, reliable service for ship 
ments routed, 

"VIA GULF PORTS AND LYKES''— 
U. K. LINE APRICA LINE 
CONTINENT LINE ORIENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 





Experienced, precision 
handling of your 


FLOUR 
shipments 
























Irs 
BIN 
CHECKED 


means your 


flour is checked before loading 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 














Limited Passenger Accommodations 





Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
Offices at: NEW ORLEANS. HOUSTON 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi 
Dallas, Kansas Cit Leake Charles, Mem 
his, Mobile ort Arthur, St. Loule, 
Tombe Washington, 0.C. OFFICES AND 
AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 











What 








FUTURES 




















A TRULY 
BEAUTIFUL 
RESORTIWS 


baw fee 


—_, 
The Arizona Bilemore 
in the Phoenix “D 
sunshine, is one of 
orld’s loveliest 

resort hotels, 1400 

fascinating acres of lawns, 
gardens, desert and mountains, 


Golf--own, private, uncrowded, 
iX-hole, championship course 

uw your door— as everything else 
for your enjoyment, 

60 cabanas around colorful, 
gay pool area, , Bungalows — 
warden suites—same quick 
ervice as main hotel, Day-long 
acuvines for children. 


Nightly dinner-dancing . . 
latest movies in hotel theater, 


Write for 
Pictorial 
Folder 


BITMOR 





Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Hex C-3, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ay al 
‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this greet termina! 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


MILLING CO. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,.U.8 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 bushels 






















GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM end HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


















WENATCHEE 







3 —— 
—— 


Centenmal MILLS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 


a “Tie = Bushels 


Country and 
Terminal 


Storage 


NEW SPOKANE Mite 


Gwe “OF 


THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 
a 


- PORTLAND 


RITZVILLE 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of al! Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTr_e, U.S.A 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLLIPF H, MORRIS & OO. Kasrexn Reraxsentative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« Cry 








MNF MEETING 


(Continued fror page 





Labor has been collecting for several 
montns 
Files Committee 

Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., reported on the work of the 
special committee set up by Mr. Ken- 
nedy at the annual convention in 
Kansas City last April to examine 
the activities of the federation. The 
fundamental object, as expressed by 
Mr. Kennedy at that time, was to 
make recommendations for ways in 
which the organization could be more 
useful to the membership. Mr. Files 
said that Opinion Research Corp., 
Princeton, N.J. is being used to sur- 
vey federation members. The report 
is expected by the middle of October 
ind, thereafter, the Files committee 
expects to be in a position to report 
by the middle of November. To be 
covered are organizational matters, 
procedures, personnel and policies of 
MNF. Serving with Mr. Files are Mr 
Harris, Mr. Mactier, and Mr. Locke 

Several other federation commit- 
tees also met in Minneapolis during 
the past week as part of the gather- 
ing associated with the executive 
meeting. The durum committee, 
headed by Ellis D. English, Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., considered 
in invitation from the macaroni in- 
dustry to prepare a demonstration 
or exhibit illustrating the educational 
work of the flour milling industry 
If the plan proceeds, the exhibit will 
be prepared by the Wheat Flour In- 
titute 

Export Promotion 

The export advisory 
meeting under the chairmanship of 
A. B. Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
reviewed recent export developments 
with particular emphasis on the ex- 
pansion of export business. Plans are 
being made to participate in the 
forthcoming food fair at s0gota, 
Colombia, as part of the campaign to 
promote the consumption of U.S 
wheat flour and wheat flour products 

The committee reviewed the mar- 
ket promotion program which is be- 
ing conducted in Colombia in asso- 
ciation with the local government, 
backed by Public Law 480 funds. In 
addition to official 
flour trade is receiving the coopera- 
tion of the bakers. The tempo of the 
program has been stepped up and 
it is expected to be functioning fully 
by the end of the year 
tion is now being given to starting- 
up a similar program in Brazil 

The export committee is to use the 
brochure prepared by the Flour 
Millers Export Assn. as part of its 
promotional activities in 
markets 

Of primary importance to the in- 
dustry was the meeting of the agri- 
culture committee under the chair- 
manship of Don A, Stevens, General 
Mills, Inc. Members discussed at 
length the effect of the wheat export 


committee, 


assistance, the 


Considera- 


overseas 
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program on wheat quality and the 
availability of wheat for domestic 
use. Consideration was also given to 
the flour subsidy program. Federa- 
tion staff members are examining 
subsidy policies and methods with an 
eye to suggesting improvernents. The 
committee went on record as be- 
lieving that subsidies under GR 262 
should be paid in cash, instead of in 
kind. 

The committee also gave attention 
to the working of the International] 
Wheat Agreement 

A fuller statement will be issued 
on behalf of the agriculture commit- 
tee at a later date. 

Officials of MNF in Minneapolis 
for the various meetings were Her- 
man Steen, vice president and sec- 
retary, Chicago; Herman Fakler 
vice president, Washington, and Gor- 
don Boals, who heads the export 
program 











WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. - 


v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
ee 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. EB. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson Ccy, Mo 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 


RE RR v RSE ne 
MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guarantee every item. 
Largest stock in U.S.A., over 2,000 items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flakers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trace for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill too large or small. We will 

also sell on commission basis. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Oklo. 











HELP WANTED 
heme een v 








RESEARCH MILLING ENGINEER 


Excellent opportunity in the Milling Re- 
search Department of the world's largest 
flour miller. Milling engineering graduate, 
age 24 to 30, 1 to three years of milling 
experience highly desirable. Candidates 
must possess demonstrated interest in re- 
search activities. Liberal retirement and 
medical benefits program. Send complete 
resume of training and experience along 
with salary requirements to Personnel Man- 
ager, General Millis Research Laboratories, 
2010 East Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis 
13, Minnesota. 











second to none in the industry. 





staff to obtain maximum performance. 

This man is probably happily working for a large flour milling company 
but feels that his advancement opportunities will be long in coming because 
of his age or too long a chain of command 

This man may be working for a mill construction company and has reached 
the age where the glamour of traveling is wearing thin and would like to 
settle down with his family in a friendly town on a job which offers both 
a challenge and security. In addition to a salary commensurate with ability 
and experience, we offer a full program covering health and retirement 


Address Ad No. 2024, The Northwestern Miller, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WANTED--MILLWRIGHT MAINTENANCE SUPERINTENDENT 


The position we have is for a supervisor who follows through on preventive 
maintenance, can lay out sheet metal and machinery, can keep a flour mill 
in top notch condition, supervise and estimate costs, as well as lead his 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 28-29—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Marion, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sept. 28-29—District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Francis 
R. King, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Sept. 29-30 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha; 
sec., L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, 


Omaha, Neb 


Oct. 2—lIowa Bakers Assn. Mont- 
rose Hotel, Cedar Rapids, lowa; sec. 
Walter Dolch, Morning 
Bakery, 107 8S. Main St., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—National Soft Wl.eat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Oct. 138—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Royal York Hotel, 
roronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

Oct. 138-15 — New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade 38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Carteret, Asbury Park, 
Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 
New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct, 138-17 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6 

Oct. 18—Nebraska Mth Annual 
Wheat Show; Alliance, Neb.; show 
co-chairmen, Gene Neuswanger, Neu- 


and pres., 
Glory 


serkeley 
NJ ’ 6eCc., 
mont Ave., 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicage Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEAR DSTOWN, ILLINOIS 






swanger’s, Alliance, Neb., and Rich- 
ard H. Good, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 18-19-20—District 11, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Robert 
E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
sec., William Price, Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 22-24—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
Kirkwood Lodge, Osage Beach, Mo.; 
sec., George H. Buford, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


M 


MULTIWALLS 


W 


Sewn Valve, Sewn Open- 
Mouth, Pasted Valve, 
Pasted Open-Mouth-— 

a size and type to 
meet your 
specifications. 


PRETTY 
PRINTS 


Gay, style-right cotton 
prints that give bags 
added sales-appeal. 

25, 50 & 100 Ib. 
sizes. 


CONSUMER SIZE 
VELNAMEL 


Top-quality all- white 
satchel-bottom flour bags 
corrugated for faster 
filling and maximum 
pliability. All standard 
sizes to 50 lbs. Sharp 
printing in up to 
4-colors. 


Nov. 4-6—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; Sec., 
Al Wohlleb, Wohlleb’s Bakery, 7438 
Loretto Ave., Louisville. 

Nov, 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga,.; sec, Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 8, 
Tenn. 

Nov. 16-17—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; sec., James Wimbush, Kipp- 
Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Harry Hunter, 178 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Tl. 


TOPMILL 
BURLAP 


Combines Strength, good 
appearance. Smooth 
texture for sharp brand 
imprinting. All 
popular sizes, 


CONSUMER 
SIZE 
HANDI-SAX 


Square-bottom, gusseted 
flour bags in 2 Ib., 
5 lb., 10 lb. sizes. 
Up to 4-color 
printing. 


make just 


one call— 





onden any 
/ 


on all, nom... 
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1957 


Jan. 18-14—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
McClelland, 221 W. lrairie Ave., De- 
eatur, Tl. 

Jan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howile, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 

Jan, 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Loulsviile, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1867 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Jan, 27-20—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C, Muh- 


(t'ontinued on page 4) 


COTTON 
BAGS 


Close, tight weave assures 
maximum strength, 
maximum imprinting 

readability — with 
or without band 
label. 


CONSUMER 
SIZE 
LILIPAK 


White coat, blue-lined 
satchel-bottom flour bags 
that make white flour 
appear whiter. All 
standard sizes. 

Up to 4-color 
printing. 


CHASE 
BAG 


COMPANY 


Personal Service 
and Prompt 
Shipments from 
10 Nation-Wide 
Branches and 


General Seles Offices 


Sales Offices ee et 


Chicago 6 
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erated 





To insure uniformity «¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


FUTURES) (ify 













FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour « Or get a better value 
Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


in What KING MIDAS FLC.UR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DIXIE LILY The Rodney Milling Co. 


Grain Storage 



























































Plain and Self-Rising KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
A Flour Without Equal 66 . 9 
Aater-wce Heart of America 
we BUHLER FLOUR 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. CHICAGO OFFICE 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
@ Southern Kegional Office, 934 Ex- Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn 1209 Statler Bidg. 
a 
DIVISION 
¢ F. H. Peavey & Co. 
of the pie-baker's GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 
art are no accidents. They are a combination of ee 
skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 
dients. These same assets also assure that Flour | MINNEAPOLIS <a> DULUTH 





Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 
uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 


sure it is. RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














“ROCK FLYER” °° RLODGETT’S” RYE stckwuear : 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H."BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








J. F. IMBS MILLING, CO. ** 12" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY | 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


flour | mills of America, Suc. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA * ROSEDALE CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK, N. Y. 


—- 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 
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Any baker who uses POLAR BEAR 
knows the reason for its quality reputa- 
tion—better baking performance every 
day. POLAR BEAR makes it easier 


to bake a finer loaf. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 


ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 








|“ DURAMBER’” 
| SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. ! 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicn Grave Spring Wueat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 





Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 











T-cell le Me) mm Lol!) am (e) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“in the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 














Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN . 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 














1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 
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CALENDAR 


Continued from page 31) 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md 

Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.0.; see., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portiand Ave., Charlotte, N.C, 

Feb. 10-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portiand; planning committee chair- 
man, J. BR. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 


March 4-7—~American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
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Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSaile-Wacker 
Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi 
ago 3. Ii. 

Masch 18-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assen.: 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Mi. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Asen., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atianta 8 
Ga, 


March 30—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; Roy Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 


seCc., 


May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
lowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 8. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 


June 17-19—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 


Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C, 




















ESTCENTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY= 


GRAIN EXCHANGE — OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
PeuMiNAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faciuirigs iN OuanHa, LincoLN, Fremont ANp 200 AFFILIATED 


Country ELevators 


CHEYENNE—NEBRED 
PAWNEE——TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 


























ia 














KOCK ISLAND BLEVATOR—6 000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J, FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS 


4 + 








CITY, MISSOURI 
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a 
Benson 


D. G, Wiltz kK. W. 


McCabe Co. Announces 


Promotions for Two 


MINNEAPOLIS —Promotion of 
two executives of the McCabe Co. in 
line with a company expansion pro- 
gram has been announced by Ben C 
McCabe, president of the Minneapolis 
firm which deals in grain and manu- 
factures Star-Hi feeds 

Dickinson G. Wiltz, a member of 
the firm two years, was named sales 
manager, while Robert W. Benson, 
who has been with the company near- 
ly five years, became advertising man- 
ager. Both are newly created posi- 
tions in the firm which operates 62 
elevators in North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Montana 

Mr. Wiltz will have charge of the 
enlarged sales force, supervising feed 
sales and the merchandising of ferti- 
lizer, chemicals and other products of 
the firm. He joined McCabe after 
serving two years as a foreign sales 


representative for Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa 
Mr. Benson will continue as Mc- 


Cabe's public relations director, and 
his previous advertising duties will be 
expanded under the program being 
followed since an advertising agency 
was engaged by the company. He will 
relinquish editorship of the company 


newspaper to Mrs. Jean Niemi. A 
native of Minneapolis, Mr. Bensoh 
graduated from the University of 


Minnesota and was employed by the 


Fairmont, Minn., Daily Sentinel be- 


fore joining McCabe. 


ennison Co. 


of Quality end Service” 





576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











SP \révckwaler 
BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


Jal 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOU 7 


i se o bial aca 








WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse, 









| WEBER FLOUR 
ae SALINA, KANSAS 





Bihan esses | es a ee 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 7 . 
1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK mr ee 


CONTROLLED 
KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 











Country -Milled 
from Country-Ran 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











Zoe QUALITY 


Thousands respect our ability to mill only the 
finest flours. This achievement is possible due to 
outstanding production facilities and know-how. 


—Exclusively for Bakers— 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES; 
WINONA, MINN. LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Keatablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 045 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Keference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Witturg” Amsterdam 








IN. V.. icdscite ‘Mantechaopr 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
a’ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





i) ) 
Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAB, LONDON” 











CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL-OSLO” 
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New Port Director 


Outlines Program 


NEW ORLEANS - Carrying 
ward of a three-year program of 
planned improvements will be the 
primary objective of Robert W 
French, new director for the port of 
New Orleans. 

Mr. French committed himself to 
that program as he was officially 
made port director during a brief 
ceremony recently. 

Mr. French said he also is inter- 
ested in developments associated with 
the tidewater channel from New 
Orleans to the Gulf and develop- 
ments, especially industrial, along 
the Mississippi River outside the 
Dock Board's jurisdiction. 

Mr. French succeeds W. J. Amoss 
who resigned to accept an executive 
position in Latin America with the 
American and Foreign Power Com 
pany of New York. 


for- 
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Macaroni Trade 


WINNIPEG—-Value of factory ship 
ments in the macaroni and kindred 
products industry in Canada reached 
a record high of $9,897,000 in 1955 
compared with the previous peak of 
$9,385,000 set in 1954. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics annual report on 
the industry shows establishments in- 
creased to 17 from 14, employees to 
672 from 609, salary and wage pay- 
ments to $1,758,000 from $1,573,000 
and cost of materials to $5,971,000 
from $5,942,000. Shipments of maca- 
roni, spaghetti, vermicelli and noodles 
rose to 78904,000 pounds from 73, 
867,009 and the 1955 value advanced 
to $9,397,000 from $8,850,000 for 1954 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENBRAL AGENCY 
Solicite Correspondence With Shippers of 
PLOUR, CERBALS, FEED, 
#EKDA AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhuletetraat 141 
Cable Address: “Joa” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Hiverside, Hentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1029) 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSOT 16 O8L0, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 





Cable Address: ‘Doareacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 











A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 


Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coots! 


ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,”” Rotterdam 








A man came back to his old home 


town and began a round of visits 
When he saw an elderly man sawing 
wood in his yard he walked back to 
ay hello. “My old friend Mr. Piper,” 
he declared, shaking hands. “And still 
sawing wood the old-fashioned way. 
Do you know you could saw twice as 
much if you got an electric saw?” 
The native nodded and smiled, know- 
ingly. “Matter of fact,” he replied, “I 
don't need twice as much.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The four-year-old defined nursery 
school as “a place where they try 
to teach children who hit, not to hit; 
and children who don't hit, to hit 


back.” 
¢?¢?¢ 


A little girl came home from her 
first summer-camp experience. She had 
various awards for 
craft, hiking and such. Among these 


received wood- 


was a small star. Her mother asked 
for what achievement the star had 
been awarded 


“For having my trunk packed neat- 
ly when I came home,” was the camp- 


er’s reply 

Her mother remarked how nice 
he thought that was 

“IT hadn't unpacked it,” the little 
girl explained 

©? ¢ 

Mrs. Trent, seated in her living 
room, heard the back door slam 


Thinking it was her young son, she 
called: “I’m in here, darling 
been waiting for you.” 

There was no answer for a moment, 
then a strange voice faltered: “I'm 
sorry, but I ain’t your regular milk- 


man.” 
¢*¢?¢ 
What most folks are seeking these 
days is less to do, more time to do 
it in, and more pay for not getting 
it done 


- 
ive 





Db. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
©.L FF. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 
Cable Address: Coventry," London 





ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch; 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 0 CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


-FLOUR— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. ¥ 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














ANTH, JOHANSEN & CO. 
Batablished 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
S3rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 





Giteert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Boord of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore '-0338 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEBDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23.26 Billiter Mt, LONDON, B. ©, 3 


Cable Address: “Gratnistic,” London 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Katablished 1918 
O8LO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - BEMOLINA FEED 
Working Denmark, Finieand, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Fiorme!,"’ Oslo 




















JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR 6PRCIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, ith Bd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentache Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











The Montgomery Company 
rR H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

KANSAS CITY, MO 





21 W. 10TH 8ST 


















Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 
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Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 


know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


BURR | BY MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «© KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








MILLING WHEAT + CORN * FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. won. 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

sey STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®YfFAt° 














Whose 


FUTURES 











y 


KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


. 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 














GRAIN SERVICE ® 


OFFICES 





New York Louleville # 
Chicago Memphis 

SM. Lowls Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 

Omehe Houston 

Minneapolis Ft. Worth 

Bultelo 

Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Angeles 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





Citesoe Norfolk 

. Low 

Kenset City oetol 
Omshe Memphis 
Minneapolis _ . am 
Buftelo 

Toledo rt, Venn 
Columbus Portlend 





CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


AB ng ~ mens 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 











For Finer Packaging 
Ficst 


Look to 








GARLAND MILLS 


INO, 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





OF ADVERTISERS 
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cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 























Dependability 





DYOX 
Jor flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 


Dyoz Novadeloz”’ ana “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 





Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

3ecause you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIiVIiS!ton 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


“Wanna Bite?” 


Perhaps a lifetime romance is beginning this 
moment. At the very least—a lifetime memory. 

Bread and its sharing have a universal meaning 
far beyond its demonstrable value as humanity’s 
basic food. 

One important reason bread has held its place 
in human hearts is that bread has always changed 
with the changing world. 


General Mills is proud to share responsibility 
for helping the arts of milling and bread-baking 
keep up with the wants of today’s people — and 
tomorrow’s. 


General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





